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Courteay  of  Carnecie  lostitutioo 


A  MAYA  DOORWAY,  MEXICO 


Stately  corbelled  vaulting  such  as  this  served  the  Mayas  instead  of  true  arches  with  keystones.  This 
example  is  in  the  Palace  of  the  Governors,  Uxmal 
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Pan  American  Day — April  14 
Foreword 

L.  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Director  General,  Pan  American  Union 


Pan  American  Day,  to  which  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Bclletin  is  dedicated,  possesses 
this  year  a  special  significance.  At  a  time 
when  uncertainty,  instability  and  even 
conflict  are  raging  in  other  sections  of  the 
world,  the  American  Republics  are  giving 
an  example  of  continental  solidarity  of 
which  every  inhabitant  of  the  Western 
World  may  well  be  proud.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  peace  of  the  Americas  has 
become  a  matter  of  continental  concern, 
and  the  “will  to  peace”  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  every  diflference  that  ha:; 
arisen  in  recent  times  has  been  quickly 
placed  on  the  way  to  settlement  through 
the  orderly  processes  of  mediation,  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration.  It  has  also  been 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  every  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Pan  American  movement  to 


witness  the  strengthening  of  cultural  ties 
binding  the  nations  of  America  to  one 
another.  In  this  great  work  the  Pan 
.American  Union  has  had  the  privilege  of 
playing  an  important  part.  In  fact,  the 
celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  has  be¬ 
come  the  occasion  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  far  reaching  influence  of  cultural  ties 
in  fostering  the  development  of  .American 
unity. 

The  Pan  .American  Union  is  deeply 
grateful  to  the  public  officials,  educators 
and  other  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
through  whose  enthusiastic  cooperation  the 
significance  of  Pan  .American  Day  has 
been  impressed  upon  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  and  rejoices  at  the  significant  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Day  in  every  section  of  the 
continent. 
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('ourtesy  of  Martin  J.  Chambi 

IXCAIC  REMAINS  L\  PERU 

Austerity,  inassis’encss,  and  a  lavish  use  of  stairways  characterize  Incaic  architecture  as,  for  example, 

this  view  of  Machu  Picchu 


Archaeology  as  a  Reason 
for  “Visiting  the  Americas” 

PHILIP  AINSWORTH  MEANS,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Sun  of  Peru 


Archaeology,  which  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  the  elder  sister  of  History  in 
that  Archaeology  provides  us  with  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  period  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  definite  records,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  modern  world  with  some  of  the 
strongest  reasons  for  enlightened  travel. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  our  Western 
World,  these  great  and  splendid  Americas 
of  ours.  For  one  thing,  American  Archae¬ 
ology,  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  that 
term,  makes  it  clear  to  every  thoughtful 
person  that  our  Western  C’ontinent  is  no 
mere  upstart  among  the  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  that  it  has  a  great  plenty  of 
that  worth  and  of  that  majesty  which  come 
down  from  former  ages  to  our  own. 

We  Americans — again  in  the  broadest 
sense,  meaning  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas — should  travel.  We  should,  more 
especially,  visit  one  another,  back  and  forth 
in  reciprocal  fraternity  of  interest  and  of 
sympathy.  We  should  do  this  ourselves,  not 
merely  delegate  the  visiting  to  our  Presi¬ 
dents  and  to  other  high  officials.  Only 
thus  can  large  and  influential  proportions 
of  the  several  national  populations  come  to 
know  and  to  understand  one  another  and 
so  build  up  a  hemispherical  solidarity 
founded  firmly  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
divers  peoples  of  the  continent. 

Cynical  or  superficial  persons  who  have 
no  wish  to  see  a  profound  and  lasting 
improvement  in  the  sentimental,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  political  relations  between  the 
-American  republics  will  object;  But  what 
of  the  language-barrier?  What  of  the 


psychological  barrier?  My  reply  to  these 
questions  is:  There  are,  or  there  need  be, 
no  such  barriers.  To-day',  in  Spanish 
America  and  in  Portuguese-speaking  Bra¬ 
zil,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  people 
is  learning  English;  and,  conversely,  in 
the  United  States  an  already  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students  of  Spanish  and  of  Portu¬ 
guese  is  increasing  rapidly.  In  any  case, 
most  educated  people  in  all  parts  of 
America  know  enough  French,  German  or 
Italian  “to  get  along”  fairly  well  in  cases 
where  neither  side  knows  the  other’s 
tongue.  As  for  the  alleged  “psychological 
barrier” — that  vanishes  instantly  in  the 
presence  of  friendly  intention,  generous 
sympathy,  and  authentic  goodwill  on  all 
sides. 

One  of  the  surest  means  of  causing  these 
bogie-man  barriers  to  disappear  is  to 
spread  everywhere  a  know'ledge  of  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  Archaeology  and  His¬ 
tory  of  America  as  a  whole  on  the  part  of 
all  enlightened  Americans.  Each  and 
every  one  of  our  21  countries  has  much 
that  is  profoundly  appealing  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  archaeological  and  historical 
interest. 

Naturally,  this  does  not  mean  that  all 
parts  of  our  continent  were  anciently  the 
seats  of  spectacular  and  highly  developed 
civilizations  productive  of  splendid  and 
imposing  arts.  Such  w'as  not  the  case. 
For  environmental  reasons  large  portions 
of  .America  never  gave  rise  to  any  such 
super-fine  blossoming  of  human  genius; 
for  similar  reasons  other  regions,  notably' 


MACHU  PICCHU 

Few  human  settlements  have  a  setting  even  remotely  approaching  in  natural  grandeur  that  of  Machu 
Picchu,  the  celebrated  frontier  citadel  begun  by  the  great  Inca  Pachacutec,  who  ruled  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  unique  and  beautiful  place,  on  a  peak  rising  ^most  sheer  2,000  feet  above 
the  Urubamba  River,  is  now  easily  visited  from  Cuzco,  the  former  capital  of  the  Incas 


Mexico  and  Yucatan,  Central  America, 
and  the  Andean  area  of  South  America  did 
succeed  in  becoming  the  seats  of  civiliza¬ 
tions  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  best 
of  the  Old  World. 

point  rather  important  for  us  is  this: 
Even  the  apparently  humble  and  the 
modestly  advanced  native  cultures  of 
.America  are  worthy  of  careful  study. 
This  is  true  of  those  of  most  of  North 
America,  of  those  in  the  outlying  areas  of 
Mexico  and  Central  .America,  of  much  of 
Brazil  and  of  the  southeastern  and  southern 
regions  of  South  .America. 

Let  me  cite  some  concrete  examples  of 
what  I  mean.  Take,  for  an  example,  the 
birch-bark  canoe  used  by  many  of  the 
tribes  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  .At  first  it  seems  to  be 


a  crude  sort  of  craft.  But,  when  one 
examines  it  in  reflective  mood,  it  appears 
in  its  true  character,  a  frail  and  delicately 
wrought,  but  nevertheless  a  subtle  and 
durable  little  boat  which,  under  skilful 
guidance,  can  perform  veritable  feats  of 
heroism  in  amazingly  perilous  waters. 
It  is  because  of  this  intrinsic  excellence 
that  the  Indian  canoe  has  become  an 
integral  part  not  only  of  modern  North 
•American  culture,  but  also  of  European. 
(One  sees  canoes,  or  craft  derived  from 
them,  on  many  a  French  or  German  lake 
and  river,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.) 

.Again,  take  the  basket-work  fish-traps 
and  many  another  articles  wrought  from 
reeds  and  canes  which  for  untold  genera¬ 
tions  have  been  used  by  the  forest  folk  of 
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Brazil,  of  Paraguay,  and  of  easternmost 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  What  mar¬ 
vels  of  intricate  and  delicate  craftsman¬ 
ship  they  are!  How  admirably  they 
served — and  still  serve — their  designers! 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  feather- 
work,  of  the  woodwork,  and  of  many  other 
products  of  the  manual  skill  of  the  dwellers 
in  those  so-called  backward  regions. 

Turning  now  to  those  early  .'\merican 
cultures  which  anthropologists  are  wont 
to  designate  as  “intermediate”,  that  is,  as 
existing  on  a  plane  between  the  primitive 
or  humble  cultures  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  great  native  civilizations  on  the  other, 
what  do  tve  find?  In  the  first  place  they 
are  very  widespread  in  our  continent. 
Moreover  they  are  all  based  upon  agricul¬ 
ture,  more  or  less  developed,  as  an  aid  to 
the  hunting-and-fishing  basis  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  cultures.  Also,  they  contain  the 
germs,  and  sometimes  the  more  or  less  ad¬ 
vanced  first  growths,  of  pottery-making,  of 
weaving,  of  permanent  architecture,  and 


of  various  arts  and  handicrafts.  Thus, 
whether  it  be  in  the  Mound-Builder  area  of 
the  mid-west  and  south-east  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  northerly  sections  of 
Mexico,  or  in  large  areas  of  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  these 
intermediate  cultures — some  very  ancient, 
some  more  recent,  and  some  now  exist¬ 
ing — definitely  merit  careful  and  analytical 
examination.  It  will  be  found  true  of  all 
that  they  reflect  with  amazing  accuracy 
the  influence  upon  man  of  their  several 
environments. 

Finally,  we  come  to  what  may  be  fairly 
termed  the  native  American  civilizations. 
Some,  of  course,  are  less  advanced  and  so 
less  impressive  than  others;  but  all  have  in 
common  one  quality,  namely,  conspicuous 
artistic  ability.  To  begin  with  the  most 
modest  of  them,  the  civilization  of  the 
south-west  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  basketry  and  pottery-making, 
these  people  of  old  have  produced  objects 
which  command  the  respectful  admiration 


Courteny  of  National  Muiteun 


A  TEXTILE  FROM  PARACAS 


In  weaving  and  design  some  of  the  Peruvian  textiles  made  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  have  never 

been  surpassed 
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Kl  I  I.KTIN  OF  THE  FAN  AMERICAN  EMON 


CARVED  JAGUAR  BONE 

Having  no  ivory,  the  ancient  Mexicans  carved 
jaguar  bone  with  an  intricacy  and  a  delicacy  of 
design  jx'rhajjs  sujjerior  to  all  but  the  very  finest 
of  ivorv'  carvings,  as  shown  by  this  specimen  from 
Monte  Alban 


of  even  the  most  blase  modern  folk.  The 
same  is  true  of  their  textiles.  Moreover, 
their  vast  communal  dwellings,  or  pueblos, 
with  scores  of  rooms  piled  in  tiers  and 
groupied  around  a  courtyard,  the  whole 
great  structure  being  solidly  made  of  well 
wrought  adobe,  have  had  more  than  a 
little  direct  influence  upon  the  planning 
of  some  of  our  most  modern  housing  lay¬ 
outs.  Possibly  architects  of  to-day  do  not 
know  whence  their  ideas  were  in  truth 
derived;  but  the  fact  remains  that  many 
an  up-to-date  multiple-family  dwelling, 
not  only  in  America  but  also  in  Europe, 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  pueblo  architec¬ 
ture  of  our  old  South-West. 

Still  another  very  interesting  relatively 
modest  civilization  is  that  of  Colombia. 
In  the  country  around  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
in  the  region  of  San  Agustin  further  south, 
and  along  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are 
vestiges  of  peoples  who  w'ere  highly  skilled 
in  many  arts,  notably  gold-working  and 
stone-carving. 

It  is  in  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  Yucatan,  Central  America, 
and  the  Andean  area  ( Ecuador- Peru- 
Bolivia  and  the  northerly  parts  of  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Chile),  that  native  American 
civilization  found  its  finest  flow'ering. 
Here  again  the  environment  explains 
nearly  everything.  A  combination  of  po¬ 
tential  raw  materials  with  human  health 
and  mental  vigor  capable  of  u.sing  them 
created  the  most  lofty  and  varied  .American 
arts  in  innumerable  kinds  of  materials. 
The  jades  and  the  carven  stone  monu¬ 
ments,  the  stately  pyramidal  temples,  the 
huge  and  beautiful  cities  of  Mexico  and 
Yucatan,  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  arc 
a  few  manifestations  of  the  notable  tangible 
achievements  of  the  ancient  dwellers  in 
those  lands.  So,  in  their  turn,  are  the 
exquisite  pottery,  the  unmatched  woven 
fabrics,  and  the  astounding  work  in  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze,  not  to  mention  the 
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colossal  and  austerely  grand  masonry  ar¬ 
chitecture,  to  be  found  throughout  the 
Andean  area  as  already  defined. 

Such,  in  very  general  terms,  and  with 
uncountable  omissions,  is  the  archaeologi¬ 
cal  content  of  the  Americas  in  all  their 
parts.  The  appeal  to  travellers  made  by 
archaeology  stands  good,  with  variations 
in  quality,  for  all  our  21  republics. 

Nor,  in  order  to  get  at  the  archaeological 
interest  of  the  several  countries,  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  oneself  to  any  great  exertion 
and  expense.  .All  that  is  spared  us  by  the 
Museums  and  the  Libraries. 

Museums  and  Libraries!  What  an  im¬ 
mense  world  of  interest  those  words  im¬ 
ply!  These  nobly  educational  institutions 
abound  everywhere  in  our  continent. 
They  are  growing  in  strength  and  in 
ability  to  serve  the  public,  as  they  are  also 
increasing  in  number  and  in  kind.  Every 
state  of  this  country  has  such  institutions, 
freely  open  to  all  comers.  Every  one  of 
our  sister  republics  has  several  such  estab¬ 
lishments.  In  a  rather  wide  experience 
during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
have  never  found  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  a  Museum  or  a  Library  whose  staflf- 
memljers  were  not  eager  to  guide  their 
visitors,  laymen  as  well  as  professional 
students,  through  their  treasures.  To  men¬ 
tion  but  one  among  the  innumerable 
repositories  of  learning  in  this  country, 
there  is  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
of  Brown  L^niversity,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  That  great  storehouse  of  wisdom, 
now  nearly  a  century  old,  contains  books 
(many  of  them  unique  in  the  world), 
maps,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  innu¬ 
merable  aspects  of  every  region  of  the 
Western  World.  Scholars  come  to  it  from 
all  the  American  nations  and  from  Europe 
likewise.  In  its  quiet  way  it  is  constantly 
and  powerfully  aiding  us  all  to  understand 
our  own  history  and  that  of  our  neighbors. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  scores  and 


('ourtc«y  of  National  of 


GOLD  PENDANT  FROM  .MONTE  ALB.\.\ 

•Ancient  gold  work  of  .America  is  often  as  exquisite 
in  workmanship  and  as  rich  in  symbolism  as  any 
ever  made  elsewhere.  This  pendant  from  Mexico 
is  perhaps  the  finest  gold  work  ever  seen  in  the 
world 


tirtmy  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affain* 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE 

Although  the  architects  of  today  may  not  realize  the  source  of  their  inspiration,  the  architecture  of  many 
modern  skyscrapers  and  smaller  buildings  is  derived  from  that  of  the  pueblos  in  the  southwestern  United 

States 


irteay  of  the  Teatro  Infantil.  Bogoti 
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and  scores  of  other  Museums  and  Libraries 
in  the  United  States.  Would  that  space 
permitted  me  to  mention  each  one  by 
name.  I  cannot,  indeed,  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  name  a  few  in  which,  by  chance, 
my  own  happiest  working  hours  have  Ijeen 
spent.  In  New  York  City,  then,  there  are 
The  New  York  Public  Library,  the  .\meri- 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  .^rt,  all  of  which 
contain  priceless  specimens  of  native  .Amer¬ 
ican  art  or  of  rare  books,  maps,  and 
manuscripts  relating  to  one  phase  or 
another  of  American  archaeology.  In 
Boston  and  Clambridge  there  are  the 
Museum  of  Fine  .Arts  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  with  its  superb  Widener  Library 
and  its  Peabody  Museum  of  special  value 
to  .American  archaeology  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent  as  well  as  an  exceptionally 
fine  special  library,  also  with  the  Fogg 
Museum  of  .Art  w  hich  has  often  displayed 
the  supreme  gems  of  .American  Indian  art. 
In  Washington  there  are,  besides  the  per¬ 
haps  unequalled  Library  of  Congress,  the 
great  Museums  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution.  In  Philadelphia  the  University 
Museum  and  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
are  rich  in  treasures  for  the  student  of 


ancient  .American  culture.  Nor  should  we 
forget,  in  Washington,  the  Pan  .American 
Union  and  the  National  Geographic  So¬ 
ciety,  both  of  which  ofTer  a  great  variety 
of  appeal  to  the  archaeologically  minded 
traveller  from  our  sister  lands. 

Of  Museums  and  Libraries  in  Latin 
■America  which  our  travellers  should  make 
a  point  of  seeing  and  studying  in  there  is 
no  end.  Practically  every  country  to  the 
south  of  us  has  its  National  Museum  and 
its  National  Library.  Some  of  them,  nota¬ 
bly  those  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Chile,  .Argentina,  and  Brazil,  rank 
among  the  great  Museums  and  Libraries 
of  the  world.  Their  peoples  have  every 
right  to  Ije  proud  of  them,  and  to  be 
proud  also  of  the  L’niversities,  learned 
Societies,  and  private  collections  which 
are  so  numerous  and  so  active.  .And,  if 
we  of  the  North  will  but  go  thither  in  a 
leisurely  and  studious  manner — not  merely 
galloping  through  with  unseemly  haste, 
snap-shotting  as  we  whiz  along — we  shall 
come  to  share  that  righteous  pride.  The 
corollary  is  true,  also:  We  have  much  to 
show  our  Latin  .American  friends,  and  we 
wish  that  they  would  come  hither  oftener — 
in  order  to  know  us  Ijetter. 


('ourtesy  of  C'urphey  and  Jofre.  I.tda 


THE  PORT  STATION,  VALPARAISO 


The  new  station  and  almost  completed  customhouse  nearby  help  care  for  the  business  of  Chile's  leading 
port,  which  is  equipped  with  excellent  wharves  alongside  which  the  largest  ships  may  dock 


Why  the  United  States  Business  Man 
Should  Visit  the  Other  Americas 

JAMES  S.  CARSON 

Coinu  il  Member  of  the  Pan  American  Society;  Chairman  oj  the  Latin  American  Advisory  Committee 
oj  the  Kew  York  WorkPs  Fair  1939  Inc. 


-\merican  El  si  ness  men  sometimes  travel 
for  pleasure  alone  and  if  that  be  the  impel¬ 
ling  motive  then  no  more  fascinating  coun¬ 
tries  are  to  be  found  than  those  to  the  south 
of  us.  If  the  urge  is  a  mixture  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  wanderlust,  the  more  reason 
there  is  for  going  south  rather  than  east  or 
west.  All  the  indices  point  to  the  fact  that 
in  today’s  changing  world  the  era  which  is 
now  being  ushered  in  with  so  much  pain 
and  confusion  will  in  a  large  measure  be 
shaped  by  the  ideals  of  the  peoples  of  the 
70 


Western  Hemisphere.  Though  it  should 
be  unnecessary  to  say  so,  it  is  proper  to 
emphasize  that  while  we  North  .Americans 
constitute  an  important  part,  we  arc  by 
no  means  the  dominating  entity  in  the 
lands  made  known  by  the  faith  and  cour¬ 
age  of  Columbus.  It  is  essential  that  the 
business  men  of  the  United  States  know 
from  intimate  contact  the  other  .Americas 
and  their  problems. 

But  let  us  get  away  from  the  speculative 
and  the  philosophical  and  talk  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  business.  Where  will  the  great 
trading  nations  of  the  world  find  their  most 
profitable  markets  in  the  decade  ahead? 
England  holds  the  view  that  the  great 
future  markets  of  the  Western  trading 
nations  are  China  and  the  Far  East 
generally.  This  leaves  out  of  the  picture 
the  countries  constituting  Latin  America 
and  is  a  particular  reason  why  North 
.\merican  business  men  should  focus  their 
gaze  on  those  regions  and  through  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  intensify  their  efforts 
in  the  fields  of  both  buying  from  and  selling 
to  our  neighbors  of  the  other  Americas. 

Recent  events  in  Europe  and  the  Orient 
have  stimulated  the  Pan  American  move¬ 
ment  and  caused  material  gains  in  United 
States  trade  with  Latin  America.  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy  have  been 
our  strong  competitors  in  those  markets. 
Great  Britain’s  strength  results  from  long 
association  and  credits;  Germany  because 
of  her  specialties  and  barter  arrangements; 
Japan  through  low  prices;  Italy  because  of 
heavy  emigration,  particularly  in  some  of 
the  large  countries  of  South  America. 
.Ml,  however,  are  losing  ground  to  the 
United  States  when  the  entire  field  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

These  are  historic  days  for  the  peoples  of 
the  New  World,  even  though  they  lx;'  less 
spectacular  and  bloody  ones  than  those  of 
the  older  nations.  To  comprehend  com¬ 
pletely  this  great  underlying  economic 
evolution,  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  should  visit  the  southern  nations 
and  catch  the  spirit  and  tempo  of  the  times 
there.  The  people  see  clearly  that  war 
hurts  trade  and  they  are  veering  towards 
long-term  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Our  southern  neighbors 
are  withdrawing  some  of  their  trade  eggs 
from  warlike  European  and  Asiatic  baskets. 

Japan,  in  particular,  will  find  great 
difficulty  in  rebuilding  her  trade  in  Latin 
.America.  On  a  percentage  record,  Nip¬ 


pon’s  export  sales  to  Latin  .America  look 
spectacular,  but  measured  in  volume  they 
are  really  relatively  small.  She  generally 
sells  cheap  articles  to  a  mass  market  of 
low  per  capita  purchasing  power.  Her 
great  weakness  has  been  that  of  one-way 
trade  since  there  was  little  she  could  buy 
in  quantities  from  the  Southern  Continent. 
Just  before  the  outbreak  in  China  she  was 
trying  to  correct  this  by  purchasing  cotton 
from  Brazil,  wool  from  Argentina,  and 
unsmelted  ores  and  nitrates  from  Chile. 

Our  North  American  visitor  will  find 
that  some  countries  have  been  trading  with 
Germany  on  a  compensation  mark  basis 
through  fear  of  loss  of  sales  for  such 
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A  BUSINESS  STREET,  HABANA 
The  Cuban  capital  is  not  only  a  beautiful  city, 
attractive  to  all  tourists,  but  also  a  busy  commer¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  center 
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A  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  VOLCANO 

The  mountainous  terrain  in  many  of  the  American  republics,  which  has  been  an  obstacle  to  railway  and 
highway  building,  is  easily  surmounted  by  airplanes,  which  in  increasing  number  transport  both  passengers 

and  freight 


products  as  coffee,  cotton  and  nitrates.  trade.  For  one  thing,  he  will  find  the 

The  southern  business  men  are  beginning  journey  a  surprisingly  interesting  lesson  in 

to  see,  however,  that  the  system  w’hereby  geography.  The  idea  often  found  in  the 

special  marks  are  used  to  pay  him  for  mind  of  the  United  States  business  man 

specified  products  shipped  to  Germany  and  that  Latin  America  designates  a  place 

used  only  to  purchase  certain  German  somewhere  in  the  tropics  where  palm  trees 

goods  constitutes  a  sort  of  economic  grow,  guitars  tinkle,  and  a  general  atmos- 

straight  jacket.  If  he  is  to  prosper  endur-  phere  of  langour  and  mahana  prevail,  will 

ingly  he  must  be  paid  in  funds  of  interna-  be  dissipated  quickly.  The  great  cities  of 

tional  circulation,  and  buy  unfettered  by  the  East  Coast  of  South  America  will  win 

artificial  economic  restrictions.  his  admiration.  If  it’s  July,  he’ll  “button 

But  the  North  American  business  man’s  up  his  overcoat”  in  Buenos  -Aires  and  be 

trip  to  Latin  America  should  not  be  spoiled  glad  the  chill  stimulates  him  to  maintain 

by  too  strong  a  dose  of  economics  and  the  pace  of  the  largest  of  all  Latin  cities. 
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When  it’s  all  over  and  he  has  made  the 
grand  tour  via  Cuba,  down  the  East  Coast 
of  South  America  and  up  the  West  Coast 
to  Panama  and  thence  by  air,  perhaps,  to 
the  republics  of  Central  America  and  to 
Mexico,  he  will  lie  vividly  conscious  that 
Latin  America  is  not  a  geographic  entity. 
He  will  realize  that  the  vast  area  experi¬ 


ences  every  climate;  is  fed  by  rivers  more 
mighty  than  those  of  our  own  Middle  West; 
has  mountains  more  imposing  than  our 
Rockies;  and  is  peopled  by  inhabitants  of 
widely  varying  habits,  purchasing  power 
and  living  standards. 

Time  is  a  factor  supposedly  more  pre¬ 
ciously  valued  in  the  United  States  than  in 


Courtesy  of  CbilesD  Tourkt  Bureau 


A  MODERN  APARTMENT  HOUSE,  SANTIAGO 
Many  tall  buildings  in  Latin  American  cities  are  used  for  offices  or  apartments 
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most  Other  parts.  I  doubt  this,  but  it  need 
not  deter  our  visitor  from  starting  his 
southern  tour.  Means  of  communication 
have  been  wonderfully  improved.  If  he 
travels  by  train  and  steamer,  three  months 
will  give  him  the  picture.  If  circumstances 
make  that  prohibitive,  the  best  air  travel  in 
the  world  is  at  his  disposal  and  he  can  cut  his 


turies  ago,  only  the  rim  has  really  been 
worked.  The  great  interior  and  its  vast 
resources  are  a  challenge  to  the  future. 
Only  in  this  sense  are  these  countries  the 
lands  of  manana.  The  tomorrow  they 
really  signify  is  one  of  immense  promise 
and  tremendous  resourees.  It  is  an  old 
yet  a  very  new  world.  .\11  of  the  appeal  of 


time  by  more  than  half  and  yet  see  every-  the  great  trek  which  caused  our  people  to 
thing  necessary  for  his  purpose.  Wherever  journey  from  the  .Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 

he  may  be  he  can  usually  reach  for  a  tele-  Pacific  coast  lies  dormant  in  the  Southern 

phone  and  talk  to  the  folks  back  home.  Continent.  It  will  be  developed  by  its  own 

In  recounting  his  trip  to  friends  he  is  apt  people,  but  with  the  great  help  of  the 


to  say  proudly  he  has  seen  all  of  Latin 
•America,  but  he  hasn’t.  Even  the  South 
.Americans  know  little  of  their  great  conti¬ 
nent.  Though  settled  by  Europeans  cen¬ 


products  and  the  inventions  of  the  North 
American  business  man. 

Our  traveller  just  returned  will  recall  the 
great  number  of  .American  automobiles  he 


THE  BANANA  INDUSTRY 

Bananas  are  largely  grown  in  the  tropical  lowlands  of  the  -Americas 
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saw  in  Latin  America.  Almost  22  percent 
of  all  our  exports  of  motor  cars  and  parts 
eo  there.  He  will  remember  bridges,  road 
building  machinery,  and,  yes— even  sky¬ 
scrapers.  Latin  America  takes  more  than 
55  percent  of  our  exports  of  steel  mill 
products.  Cities  and  towns  are  brilliantly 
lighted  and  the  living  and  buying  habits 
in  many  localities  have  been  completely 
changed  by  electricity.  American  dollars 
and  business  genius  are  largely  responsible 
for  this,  one  company  alone  having  in¬ 
vested  more  than  5500,000,000  in  such 
enterprises.  So,  too,  shipments  of  cotton 
manufactures  account  for  more  than  half 
our  exports  of  this  class  of  goods.  These 
illustrations  could  be  multiplied  many 
times. 

Now  for  these  products  of  American 
senius  and  enterprise  we  receive  huge 
quantities  of  sugar,  coffee,  tropical  fruits, 
vegetable  oils,  fertilizers,  precious  stones, 
hides,  skins  and  innumerable  other  prod¬ 
ucts  not  economically  producible  in  the 
United  States.  Economically  speaking, 
the  union  is  perfect;  one  continent  com¬ 
plements  the  other.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  American  busi¬ 
ness  man  should  have  a  “look,  see”. 
Practically  everyone  of  us  is  influenced 
directly  or  indirectly  by  these  inter-.Amer- 
ican  exchanges. 

Of  course  there  is  always  danger  of 
overpainting  South  America  as  a  land  of 
promise,  an  El  Dorado  beckoning  both 
hopeful  youth  and  venturesome  age, 
though  the  old  French  philosopher  Vol¬ 
taire  did  locate  El  Dorado  somewhere  in 
the  Amazonian  jungles  when  he  wrote 
his  immortal  classic  Candide.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  will  always  have  more  use  for  our 
dollars,  our  organizing  abilities  and  our 
machinery  than  our  men.  They  have 
fine  men  down  there,  eager,  resourceful 
and  courageous.  The  point  is  they  need 
much  of  what  the  .American  business  man 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS, 
BUENOS  AIRES 

Skyscrapers  for  government  departments  are  found 
in  the  capitals  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile 

can  give  them  in  the  way  of  machinery, 
inventions  and  manufactured  products 
and  they  are  willing  to  trade  for  it  things 
we  very  much  need  here.  Yes,  there  are 
diamonds  and  romance  and  opportunity 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  that  has 
been  known  to  mankind  for  the  past  two 
centuries.  The  real  problem  is  how  to 
make  these  things  available  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  all.  The  .American  busi¬ 
ness  man  should  look  the  field  over  and 
contribute  his  bit  towards  supplying  the 
answer. 

No  story  of  inter-.Nmerican  relations 
would  be  complete  if  it  omitted  the  name 
of  one  statesman  who  has  done  much  to 


Copyricht  by  Buurquin  and  Kohlinann 


A  PACKING  PLANT 


American  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  meat-packing  industry  in  several  South  American  countries 


activate  them,  and  our  visiting  business 
man  could  not  have  failed  to  have  heard 
of  him  in  his  conversations  in  practically 
every  Latin  American  country  visited. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  great  depression 
some  seven  years  ago,  60  percent  of  every¬ 
thing  Latin  America  bought  from  abroad 
came  from  the  United  States.  Three 
years  later  this  dropped  to  48  percent. 
The  Hull  reciprocal  trade  program  is  an 
effort  to  recover  this  lost  trade  for  our 
North  American  business  men  and  to 
remove  from  them  the  threat  of  British, 
German,  Japanese  and  Italian  competi¬ 
tion.  The  policy  of  the  United  States 
contrasts  with  that  of  Germany  and 
Britain.  Both  these  countries  have  con¬ 
cluded  preferential  or  compensation  agree¬ 


ments  with  different  Latin  America  coun¬ 
tries.  For  the  long  pull,  the  L’nited  States 
policy  seems  the  right  one.  If  a  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  signed,  as  now  seems 
possible,  both  countries  will  be  aided  in 
their  trade  with  Latin  America.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  consensus  of  trade 
opinion  is  that  a  Pan  American  trade  and 
dollar  bloc  is  more  possible  now  than 
ever  before,  and  that  history  will  per¬ 
haps  give  Secretary  Cordell  Hull’s  efforts 
in  Latin  America  first  place  in  the 
achievements  of  the  present  Washing¬ 
ton  Administration.  This  being  so,  there 
is  every  reason  why  North  American 
business  men  should  visit  the  Southern 
Republics  in  increasing  numbers. 


Pourquoi  I’Etudiant  Americain 
Doit  Voyager  dans  les  Ameriques' 

ANTOINE  BERVIN 

Licencie  en  droit,  Skretaire  General  de  la  Commission  Haitienne  de  Cooperation  Intellectuelle 


Nl'l  n’est  plus  curieux  ni  plus  epris 
d’ctudes  objectives  que  I’etudiant.  S'agit- 
il  pour  lui  de  partir  pour  des  destinations 
lointaines,  a  la  recherche  du  nouveau  ou 
d’un  complement  d’information;  c’est  une 
fugue  qui  enchante  son  ame  et  satisfait 
tout  a  la  fois  son  esprit.  Et  lorsqu'il 
s'engage  sur  I’Ocean,  il  eprouve  une  Joie 
indicible  de  se  trouver  en  face  de  1’ Horizon 
infini  ou  il  prend  un  bain  immense  qui 
transforme  sa  personnalite  et  modifie  in- 
sensiblement  sa  vie  et  ses  conceptions. 

Depourvus  de  regies  et  des  prescriptions 
ordinaires  qui  regissent  les  maisons  d’edu- 
cation,  les  voyages  representent  une  grande 
ecole  et  constituent  une  source  feconde 
d'emotions.  Les  observations  relevees  sur 
le  vif  etant  plus  reelles  que  les  notions 
abstraites  enseignees  entre  les  quatre  murs 
d’un  college  deviennent  plus  convaincantes 
pour  le  jeune  esprit  concernant,  par 
exemple,  tel  peuple  appartenant  a  telle 
race,  vivant  sur  tel  territoire  determin6  et 
evoluant  sous  tel  regime  politique  et 
social  donne. 

En  ce  qui  nous  concerne,  nous  autres  fils 
de  r.\merique,  le  Nouveau-monde  est 
notre  continent;  il  demeure  a  nos  yeux  un 
patrimoine  collectif  conquis  par  la  vail- 
lance  de  nos  ancetres,  qui  furent  tous 
animes  d’un  meme  ideal  de  liberte, 
maintenu  et  organise  par  les  efforts  et  la 
sagesse  de  ses  habitants. 

Il  est  done  d’un  interct  capital  pour 
nous  d’arpenter  dans  toute  son  extension 

*  In  compliment  to  the  author  and  to  the  Haitians  who 
receive  this  edition  of  the  Bulletin  this  article  is  printed 
in  their  language. — Editor 


geographique  I’heritage  en  question  afin 
d’en  bien  connaitre  I’etendue,  la  beaute 
et  la  richesse. 

Dans  un  meme  laps  de  temps  et  dans 
une  portion  identique  du  globe,  il  n’y  a 
eu  au  monde  plus  d’evenements  remar- 
quables  dignes  de  meriter  d’admiration 
des  hommes  que  ceux  reveles  par  I’His- 
toire  de  I’Amerique.  A  chaque  tournant 
des  innombrables  carrefours  des  trois 
.Ameriques  se  dresse  une  figure  impression- 
nante  de  heros  digne  d’un  Pantheon 
ancien  ou  moderne. 

Les  spectacles  de  la  nature,  echelonnes 
sur  tout  le  continent,  depuis  les  hauteurs 
du  Canada  jusqu’aux  pampas  de  1’ Argen¬ 
tine,  en  passant  par  ces  perles  disseminees 
dans  la  mer  des  Antilles,  sont  d’une 
grandeur  incomparable.  Les  beaux  pays 
de  I’Amerique!  Ici,  partout,  les  lacs 
succedent  aux  lacs,  les  montagnes  s’ajou- 
tent  aux  montagnes,  les  fleuves  se  suivent 
les  uns  apres  les  autres,  les  forets  innom¬ 
brables  sont  trouees,  5a  et  D,  par  de  rares 
clairieres,  le  tout  environne  d’un  pitto- 
resque  grandiose  et  eblouissant.  Disperses 
dans  ces  immenses  regions,  des  milliers 
d’oiseaux  par  leur  animation  et  leurs 
couleurs  leur  conferent  une  note  esthetique 
et  musicale.  Aussi,  est-ce  un  enchante- 
ment  contmu  que  de  parcounr  cet  Eden. 

.^ux  richesses  considerables  departies  par 
la  nature,  au  milieu  d’une  vegetation 
exuberante  et  variee  ^  I’infini,  viennent 
encore  s’ajouter  les  tresors  des  differentes 
civilisations  qui  se  sont  succedees  sur 
notre  hemisphere,  des  siecles  avant  la 
decouverte  de  Colomb. 
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j  CHIMBORAZO  AND  IGUASSU 

j  Among  the  natural  wonders  of  the  Americcis  are  the  mighty  volcano  of  Chimborazo  in  Ecuador  and  the 

tremendous  Iguassu  Falls  on  the  river  of  that  name  between  Argentina  and  Brazil.  More  than  20,000 
I  feet  high,  Chimborazo  raises  its  snow-crowned  summit  near  the  Equator.  Iguassu  Falls  have  a  setting 

I  of  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  which  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  many  cascades.  They  are  a  trifle 

higher  than  Niagara  and  half  again  as  broad 

I  jpyrighi  by  Bourquio  and  Koblmaoo 
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Les  oeuvres  des  indiens  de  I’Amerique, 
les  monuments  des  Tolteques,  les  ruines 
dc  Palenque  au  Mexique,  les  tombeaux 
des  Mayas,  leur  architecture,  les  palais  et 
les  temples  qu’ils  ont  edifies,  leur  sculpture 
ct  leur  peinture,  la  civilisation  des  Incas 
au  Perou  et  I’oeuvre  immense  des  empires 
indiens  de  I’Amerique  sont  egalement 
valables  et  tout  aussi  impressionnants  que 
les  antiquites  egyptiennes,  assyriennes, 
grecques  ou  romaines. 

Nous  pouvons  avec  autant  d’orgueil  nous 
incliner  devant  ces  monuments  irrecusable 
de  la  valeur  de  nos  ancetres,  tout  comme 
les  autres  continents  trouvent  un  motif 
d’etayer  la  grandeur  de  leur  civilisation 
sur  les  oeuvres  leguees  par  les  siecles  passes. 

Devons-nous  dire  maintenant  un  mot 
relatif  aux  idees  et  aux  progres  de  I’epoque 
contemporaine?  Nulle  part  ailleurs  dans 
le  monde,  plus  que  dans  les  Ameriques,  les 
idees  philosophiques,  scientifiques  et  eco- 
nomiques  modernes  n’ont  eu  un  terrain 
plus  propice  a  leur  experimentation  et  dans 
une  grande  mesure  a  leur  succes.  Les 
Etats  de  I’Amerique,  nes  a  I’existence 
politique  mondiale  au  debut  du  xix* 
sirele,  exempte  de  classes  privilegiees,  du 
conservatisme  bourgeois  de  I’Europe  ou  du 
conformisme  de  I’Asie,  pouvaient  aisement 
s’adapter  aux  principes  libertaires  de  la 


Revolution  fran^aise  et  tirer  les  avantages 
qu’ils  comportent,  par  la  transformation 
sociale  qu’ils  preconisaient,  sans  souffrir 
les  inconvenients  inherents  causes  par  les 
changements  de  regime. 

Les  Etats  Americains  a  ce  point  de  vue 
presentent  encore  un  grand  interet  dans 
I’experimentation  de  certaines  conceptions 
sociales  et  philosophies.  L’esprit  novateur 
qui  caracterise  ces  jeunes  nations  a  permis 
au  monde  d’assister  aux  realisations  techni¬ 
ques  les  plus  hardies;  et  le  modernisme 
dans  toutes  ses  applications  de  s’affirmer 
avec  un  eclat  vraiment  extraordinaire. 

C’est  de  cette  poussee  triomphante  de 
certaines  idees  sociales,  des  progres  indus¬ 
tries,  des  manifestations  scientifiques,  des 
associations  de  I’art  et  de  la  technique  mo- 
derne,  lesquelles  provoquent  une  transfor¬ 
mation  dans  I’existence  de  I’ensemble  du 
continent,  qu’a  pris  naissance  la  concep¬ 
tion  propre  de  vie  connue  sous  le  terme 
generique  de  “Civilisation  americaine.” 

Par  ce  bref  resume,  on  pent  se  rendre 
compte  que  I’Etudiant  peut  trouver  en 
Amerique  un  champ  d’etudes  et  de 
recherches  de  premier  ordre,  que  ce  soit 
dans  la  Nature,  dans  les  Universites  ou  les 
Laboratoires,  comportant  des  ressources 
infinies,  capables  de  combler  integrale- 
ment  les  vides  de  son  coeur  et  de  son  esprit. 


The  Ski  Fields  of  Chile 


AGUSTIN  R.  EDWARDS 
President,  Ski  Club  Chile 


Skiing  has  become  so  popular  of  late  years 
that  it  scarcely  needs  introduction. 

There  are  many  types  of  ski  running  but 
these  can  be  classified  in  two  main  cate¬ 
gories,  cross-country  skiing  in  gently  undu¬ 
lating  or  hilly  country  and  mountain  ski¬ 
ing,  which  presupposes  long  downhill  runs. 
The  running  available  in  Chile  is  mostly 
of  the  second  variety,  which  is  infinitely 
more  thrilling  than  the  first. 

The  length  of  the  season  during  which 
the  sport  can  be  practiced  and  the  altitude 
of  the  winter  snowline  vary  with  the  lati¬ 
tude  and,  Chile  being  a  long  narrow 
country  running  North  and  South,  these 
variations  are  substantial.  The  centers  at 
present  known  to  offer  good  skiing  lie 
roughly  between  Portillo  on  the  Transan- 
dine  Railway  slightly  north  of  Santiago 
and  the  Osorno  district  near  Lake  Llan- 
quihue  about  600  miles  farther  south. 
Farther  north  than  Portillo  the  snow  in 
winter  lies  too  high  to  make  ski  running 
easy  or  accessible,  and  south  of  Osorno 
there  are  certainly  many  wonderful  dis¬ 
tricts  for  ski  running,  perhaps  the  best  of 
all,  but  as  yet  nothing  is  known  about 
them.  In  the  districts  around  Santiago 
the  season  is  from  about  mid-June  to  mid- 
October,  and  during  those  months  snow- 
lies  permanently  above  6,550  feet.  Snow 
falls  very  much  lower  than  this,  but  tends 
to  disappear  rapidly  below  the  level  indi¬ 
cated.  Farther  south,  snow  lies  in  winter 
from  about  3,300  feet  up. 

Santiago  alone  among  the  capitals  of  the 
world  is  situated  within  sight  and  very 
easy  reach  of  first  class  ski  running  in  high 
mountains.  At  least  six  ski  districts  lie 


near  the  capital.  Foremost  among  these 
is  Farellones,  situated  in  Las  Condes 
Valley  on  the  upper  Mapocho  River, 
which  flows  through  Santiago.  A  motor 
drive  of  only  30  miles  through  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  brings  one  to  the  pictur¬ 
esque  village  of  Farellones.  Up  to  the 
winter  of  1937  the  road  ended  at  a  point 
30  minutes’  walk  from  the  village;  but  as 
this  article  is  being  written,  work  on  the 
remaining  stretch  is  being  actively  pursued, 
so  that  Farellones  should  be  linked  with 
Santiago  by  motor  road  before  February 
1938. 

Farellones,  7,200  feet  high,  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Ski  Club  Chile,  which  has 
used  its  excellent  and  vast  ski  fields  for  the 
last  five  years.  Building  at  Farellones 
began  only  two  years  ago,  when  the  club 
constructed  a  small  stone  hut  to  sleep 
about  30.  In  1936  the  club  constructed 
a  much  larger  building,  to  sleep  85,  pro¬ 
vided  with  modern  sanitation,  hot  water, 
etc.,  as  well  as  quarters  for  a  permanent 
staff  who  provide  service  and  cooking. 
The  same  year  the  writer  built  himself  a 
stone  cottage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  club  hut.  This  year  several 
others  followed  his  example  and  to-day 
Farellones  has  thirteen  buildings,  all  of 
stone,  including  a  small  chapel  in  which 
mass  is  said  by  a  skiing  priest  on  Sundays. 
This  summer  between  twenty  and  thirty 
new  cottages  have  been  ordered  by 
members. 

Farellones  is  developing  very  rapidly  and 
is  already  an  important  ski  center  in  the 
sports  sense.  These  ski  fields  are  extensive 
and  contain  both  easy  and  difficult  slopes, 
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as  well  as  several  excellent  long  runs. 
Among  these  should  be  noted  the  well 
known  descent  from  the  summit  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  10,600  feet,  to  the  Club  hut.  This 
is  climbed  on  skis  in  about  3  hours  and  has 
been  descended  in  little  more  than  the 
same  number  of  minutes.  The  record  for 
the  run  stands  at  4  minutes  7  seconds,  made 
by  a  Chilean  in  the  1937  National  Cham¬ 
pionships.  Competition  for  the  honors  in 
downhill  racing  is  getting  very  keen  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  Chilean  skiing  in 
technique  can  be  ascribed  principally  to 
constant  racing  and  the  preparatory 
practice.  Other  runs  available  from  Fare- 
llones  are  from  La  Parva,  13,100  feet.  The 
club  intends  to  build  a  high  altitude  hut 
near  El  Franciscano  to  enable  this  moun¬ 
tain  to  be  attacked  with  ease.  If  done  in 
one  day  from  Farellones  La  Parva  repre¬ 
sents  a  climb  on  skis  of  about  7  hours  to  the 
summit  and  some  of  the  most  glorious  down¬ 
hill  runs  imaginable  by  various  routes. 

Any  visitors  intending  to  go  to  Farellones 
would  be  well  advised  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Ski  Club  Chile  at  its  Santiago 
headquarters,  calle  Amunategui  No.  73, 
as  accommodation  at  the  hut  can  be 
reserved  only  through  the  club  for  guests 
introduced  by  members.  At  present  food 
is  supplied  at  the  hut  at  a  moderate 
charge  and  there  is  a  limited  supply  of 
blankets  and  bedclothes,  but  if  the  hut 
is  very  full  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  take  bedclothes  or  sleeping  bags. 
Sleeping  accommodations  take  the  form 
of  bunks  arranged  in  compartments  for 
four  or  six  persons  each.  There  are 
separate  sections  for  men  and  women. 
The  club  intends  to  enlarge  the  club  hut 
considerably  this  year.  It  should  be 
understood  that  Farellones  is  an  import¬ 
ant  ski  center  in  the  sports  sense  but  not  a 
de  luxe  resort;  it  is  very  definitely  a  club 
in  which  skiing  is  the  paramount  con¬ 
sideration,  and  not  one  of  those  places 


where  people  of  leisure  go  to  exhibit 
their  ski  clothes  and  acquire  a  fashionable 
tan.  First-class  instruction  of  the  most 
modern  kind  is  available  and  races  are 
frequently  organized. 

Yet  another  center,  Portillo,  on  the 
Transandine  Railway,  is  within  easy 
reach  by  train  from  either  Santiago  or 
\'alparaiso.  Here  there  is  a  small  hotel 
which  at  present  will  accommodate  about 
30  people,  though  the  State  Railways 
have  decided  to  build  near  the  station, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Inca,  a  much  larger 
modern  hotel;  this,  however,  will  not  be 
finished  till  the  winter  season  of  1939. 
Portillo  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  9,300 
feet,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  on 
the  railway  which  crosses  the  .\ndes  to 
.Argentina.  This  fact  gives  Portillo  a 
spiecial  advantage  in  the  shape  of  a 
splendid  run  down  to  Juncal,  with  a 
vertical  drop  or  loss  of  altitude  of  3,000 
feet,  after  which  the  skier  can  return  to  the 
hotel  by  train  or  rail  bus.  This  run  can, 
therefore,  be  accomplished  several  times 
in  one  day  without  any  climbing  on  skis. 
.Another  run  here  is  from  the  Cristo  de 
los  Andes  Pass,  13,400  feet,  to  Portillo. 
Excellent  practice  slopes  exist  round  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  and  near  the 
site  chosen  for  the  new  hotel.  The  present 
hotel  is  small  and  simple,  but  it  is  clean, 
has  hot  and  cold  running  water,  two  bath¬ 
rooms,  electric  light  and  heating  and 
most  excellent  food.  A  ski  instructor  has 
been  in  attendance  each  year. 

.Another  center  available  from  Santiago 
is  Lagunillas,  above  San  Jose  de  Maipo 
in  the  Maipo  Valley.  The  latter  is 
about  30  miles  by  excellent  motor  road 
from  Santiago  and  can  be  reached  in 
less  than  an  hour.  From  San  Jose  to 
Lagunillas  there  is  at  present  no  motor 
road,  though  one  has  been  commenced, 
and  the  journey  must  be  completed  either 
on  foot  or  mule  back,  which  takes  about 
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two  and  a  half  hours.  Lagunillas,  sit¬ 
uated  at  an  altitude  of  about  6,900  feet, 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Club  Andino, 
which  has  constructed  a  club  hut  there 
accommodating  about  60  people.  Visi¬ 
tors  are  admitted  by  previous  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Club  Andino  at  its  Santiago 
headquarters.  The  ski  runs  arc  first  class. 

About  3  hours  from  Santiago  by  car 
along  the  Maipo  valley  (snow  permitting) 
is  the  hut  of  the  German  Club  at  Lo 
Valdes.  Situated  at  an  altitude  of  6,600 
feet,  this  hut  provides  accommodation 
and  food  for  visitors  by  previous  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  club  in  Santiago.  The 
ski  fields  here  are  reached  after  a  descent 
into  the  valley  and  a  climb  up  the  other 
side  of  about  one  hour.  The  views  are 
magnificent  and  close  ups  are  available 
of  those  great  peaks  San  Jose,  19,300  feet, 
and  Morado,  16,400  feet. 

The  German  Club  also  has  huts  at  Los 
Azules  in  Potrero  Grande  off  the  Maipo 
valley,  and  at  Manantiales  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  La  Parva  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Manzanito  Valley  from  Farellones. 
Both  buildings  are  situated  among  fine 
slopes,  but  the  huts  have  no  keeper  and 
are  locked  when  unoccupied. 

About  250  miles  south  of  Santiago  lie  the 
Chilian  ski  fields,  which  are  the  finest  the 
writer,  in  a  fairly  wide  experience  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  has  yet  seen.  For  gran¬ 
deur,  beautiful  scenery,  variety  and  merit 
from  the  ski  runner’s  point  of  view,  the 
Chilian  district  is  difficult  to  equal.  An 
almost  inexhaustible  number  of  first  class 
expeditions  can  be  made  from  here.  The 
run  from  the  summit  of  Nevado,  which  is  a 
major  expedition  over  glaciers  to  the  hut 
of  the  Ski  Club  Chile  (Southern  Section), 
is  fully  20  miles  long,  all  downhill. 

The  Chilian  volcano,  10,500  feet  high, 
can  be  climbed  from  the  hut  of  the  Ski  Club 
in  about  7  hours  of  steady  going.  The  run 
down  is  about  12  miles  long  and  provides 


magnificent  variety.  The  first  part  is  over 
undulating  open  slopes  and  the  end  takes 
the  runner  through  the  forest,  providing  an 
absolutely  first  class  run. 

The  hut  is  situated  in  the  forest  near  a 
mountain  stream  and  accommodates  about 
30.  It  has  running  water  and  sanitary- 
arrangements,  but  no  permanent  staff. 
Canned  food  is  stored  in  a  special  room, 
the  key  to  which,  together  with  the  hut 
key,  should  be  obtained  from  the  secretary 
of  the  club  in  Chilian  or  Concepcion. 
Prospective  visitors  should  inquire  about 
the  supply  of  blankets  and  provisions  be¬ 
fore  making  the  trip.  It  is  recommended 
they  take  light  sleeping  bags  and  fresh 
eatables,  though  the  variety  of  canned  food 
is  considerable. 

The  journey  is  effected  by  train  over¬ 
night  from  Santiago  to  Chilian,  and  it  will 
be  possible  next  year  to  go  from  Chilian 
towards  the  hut  by  car  as  far  as  the  snow 
permits.  In  any  event,  in  winter  the  last 
part  will  have  to  be  covered  on  skis  with 
packs,  and  weight  should  therefore  be 
carefully  studied. 

Further  south,  near  Los  Angeles,  is 
Antuco  Volcano,  which  offers  magnificent 
slopes.  It  is  climbable  on  skis  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  and  there  is  a  hut  near  its  base.  This 
is  a  first  class  expedition. 

Going  south,  the  main  line  reaches  the 
city  of  Temuco.  Inland  from  here  is 
Llaima  Volcano,  a  beautiful  double  cone  of 
pure  white,  which  provides  wonderful  ski¬ 
ing.  Since  the  whole  of  the  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  glaciers 
and  fairly  heavily  crevassed,  experienced 
leadership  is  required  for  an  expedition 
planning  to  get  to  the  summit.  The  lower 
slopes  are  wooded  and  there  is  a  hut  at 
Tres  Pinos. 

Still  farther  south  is  the  city  of  Osorno, 
and  three  hours  from  there  is  the  hut  of  the 
Club  Andino  de  Osorno,  an  attractive 
log  cabin  accommodating  about  30  people. 
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MOUNT  OSORNO 

This  beautiful  peak  in  southern  Chile,  which  should  be  as  famous  as  Fujiyama,  offers  an  excellent  run 
down  from  the  summit,  five  hours’  climb  from  the  chalet  of  the  Club  Andino,  of  Osorno 


It  is  attended  by  a  keeper  and  his  family 
who  provide  food  and  service.  Mount 
Osorno  is  an  extinct  volcano  and  a 
singularly  beautiful  mountain  of  conical 
shape.  The  summit  can  be  reached  on 
skis  in  about  5  hours  from  the  hut,  after 
which  a  first  class  descent  faces  the  ski 
runner.  Like  all  other  peaks  of  this 
region,  the  upper  part  of  Mount  Osorno  is 
glacier-covered  and  very  heavily  crevassed, 
particularly  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
slopes.  The  north  approach  is  the  best, 
but  great  care  should  be  exercised  on  the 
high  slopes  in  detecting  crevasses,  most  of 
which  are  masked  with  snow  in  winter 
and  deceive  the  unwary  by  presenting  a 
harmless  appearance. 

The  preceding  brief  survey  of  various 
places  where  ski  running  can  be  indulged 


in  among  the  Chilean  Andes  covers  only 
a  small  number  of  suitable  places  already 
known  to  exist,  but  the  mountains  of 
Chile  present  an  almost  unlimited  field 
for  exploration  for  the  more  adventurous- 
minded  ski  mountaineer.  There  are  obvi¬ 
ously  many  wonderful  ski  fields  in  these 
vast  ranges,  the  existence  of  which  is  at 
present  not  even  suspected. 

We  are  frequently  asked  in  Chile  whether 
visitors  can  procure  any  suitable  equip¬ 
ment  here.  Of  late  years  the  dealers 
specially  catering  to  skiers  have  been  selling 
all  the  latest  ski  equipment,  including 
Norwegian  and  German  hickory  skis, 
metal  edges  of  various  types,  cable  bind¬ 
ings  such  as  the  Kandahar,  light  sticks,  and 
various  types  of  waxes.  Skis  also  have 
been  made  in  Chile  but  no  wood  has  been 


EL  TRONADOR 

“The  Thunderer”  is  one  of  the  many  peaks  in  the  lake  district  of  southern  Chile,  near  Osorno 
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found  locally  to  equal  the  imported 
hickory. 

Prospective  visitors  should,  if  possible, 
bring  their  own  equipment,  including 
skis  with  steel  edges,  light  sticks,  and 
their  favorite  waxes.  It  is  essential  to 
have  a  light-weight  and  warm  eiderdown 
sleeping  bag  when  visiting  remote  huts. 
Smoked  glasses  and  some  efficient  form 
of  face  preparation  against  the  sun,  such 
as  Skol,  and  lip  protection  are  essentials 
at  high  altitudes,  where  the  sun  burns 
fiercely.  Ropes,  ice  axes,  and  crampons 
should  be  brought  by  those  contemplating 
attacks  on  the  glacier  peaks. 

To  those  owning  foreign  currency,  such 
as  dollars  or  sterling,  living  expenses  and 
travel  in  Chile  appear  very  cheap,  owing 
to  the  depreciated  exchange  value  of  the 
peso. 

A  word  of  advice  is  necessary  regarding 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  ski  trip  in 
Chile  should  be  approached.  Mountain 
hotels  are  being  thought  about  and,  no 
doubt,  will  in  due  course  be  built  to 


satisfy  the  growing  demand,  but  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  sport  is  principally 
limited  to  club  skiing,  in  the  course  of 
which  members  and  their  guests  use  the 
various  huts  or  lodges  as  living  quarters. 
Arrangements  should  therefore  be  made  by 
intending  visitors  through  their  own  ski 
clubs  at  home  or  consular  authorities  or 
friends  in  Chile  to  obtain  introductions  to 
the  ski  clubs  in  Chile. 

Those  expecting  to  find  luxury  hotels  in 
the  Andes  will  be  disappointed,  as  the 
huts  or  ski  lodges  are  definitely  mountain 
huts  where  only  simple  accommodation 
and  fare  are  provided. 

However,  the  cordial  and  cheerful 
spirit  of  the  mountains  prevails,  and  true 
sportsmen  and  lovers  of  open  air  life  will 
surely  enjoy  the  atmosphere  as  yet 
unspoilt  by  too  much  sophistication. 

The  ski  runners  of  Chile  hope  that  many 
foreign  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  will 
come  in  the  near  future  to  share  the 
joys  and  exhilaration  of  mountain  life 
in  Chile. 


History  and  Travel  in  the  Americas 

RAUL  D’EgA,  Ph.  D. 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


Why  “the  New  W’orld”?  Because,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ancient  Spanish  historian, 
Fray  Pedro  Simon,  it  was  “full  of  new 
things”,  although  in  his  time  the  new 
continent  was  no  longer  completely  mys¬ 
terious.  In  suggesting  that  name,  Vespucci 
meant,  as  he  himself  states,  that  this  was 
a  new  world  because  the  ancients  had 
had  no  knowledge  of  it.  As  time  passed, 
however,  and  the  novelty  of  the  discovery 
wore  off,  the  expression  “the  New  World”, 
which  even  today  we  take  pleasure  in 
using,  came  to  have  a  broader  and  deeper 
meaning.  During  four  centuries,  this  con¬ 
tinent  has  truly  seemed  to  millions  of 
human  beings  a  paradise,  a  continent  of 
opportunity  where  the  highest  ideals  of 
human  happiness  have  always  found 
shelter.  For  some  it  has  been  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  economic  opportunity;  for  others, 
a  refuge  offering  religious  and  intellectual 
liberty;  and  for  still  others,  a  fertile  field 
for  experimentation  in  political  and  social 
ideals. 


In  the  eyes  of  its  European  discoverers, 
this  continent  must  have  seemed  a  vision 
of  radiant  beauty.  In  their  search  for 
Asia,  with  its  dense  population  and 
ancient  civilization,  they  found  a  land 
largely  uncultivated,  whose  inhabitants, 
for  the  most  part,  received  them  in  a 
spirit  of  naive  confidence.  Hence  Cami- 
nha,  the  chronicler  for  Cabral’s  expedition, 
called  it  “gracious”,  and  Columbus,  when 
he  discovered  the  Gulf  of  Paria  on  his 
third  voyage,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  paradise  described  by  Holy  Writ  must 
be  near:  “Indeed  ...  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  the  spot  of  the  earthly 
paradise,  whither  no  one  can  go  but  by 
God’s  permission.”  Amerigo  Vespucci 
also  thought  himself  near  paradise  as  he 
sailed  along  the  northeast  coast  of  South 
America.  That  region  he  called  “the 
New  World”,  a  term  which  later  included 
the  whole  continent  and  w'as  used  until 
an  ill-informed  geographer  suggested  the 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  AMERICA 

A  section  of  the  bronze  frieze  by  Sally  James  Farnham  in  the  Governing  Board  room  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  depicting  Pizarro’s  subjugation  of  the  Incas  in  Peru 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  AMERICA 

Another  section  of  the  bronze  frieze  by  Sally  James  Farnham  in  the  Governing  Board  room  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  representing  Cortes’s  domination  of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico 


to  what  degree  the  hopes  of  social  well¬ 
being,  individual  liberty,  and  democratic 
government  have  been  realized. 

However  much  books  may  teach  us,  they 
can  never  give  complete  comprehension 
of  reality.  It  is  necessary  to  breathe  the 
free  air  of  the  vast  plains  watered  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  and  talk  face 
to  face  with  the  rural  population  of  this 
region  to  have  a  true  idea  of  the  natural 
manliness  of  the  worker  who,  unlike  the 
humble  peasant  of  countries  in  other  con¬ 
tinents,  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  lower 
his  eyes  or  to  uncover  servilely  in  the 
presence  of  other  men  who  an  often  age- 
old  tradition  claims  are  his  superiors. 
The  genuine  and  spontaneous  democracy 
of  Brazilians,  no  matter  what  their  social 
status,  will  show  the  traveler  better  than 
anything  else  what  true  human  equality 
really  is.  The  rough  sincerity  of  the  dweller 
on  the  Argentine  pampa  or  the  Venezuelan 
plains  will  inspire  respect  for  men  who 
know  no  other  master  than  themselves. 

To  see  how  genuine  political  democracy 
functions,  attend  a  town  meeting  in  any 
small  New  England  village;  to  understand 
how  greatly  the  appointed  authorities  are 
interested  in  social  welfare,  visit,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  small  Republic  of  Uruguay. 


These  are  the  principal  reasons  for  visit¬ 
ing  .\merica,  and  from  these  reasons  arises 
the  historical  significance  of  the  New 
World,  whither  the  best  of  Europe  was 
transplanted — that  is,  its  vigorous,  for¬ 
ward-looking  and  ambitious  youth — thus 
making  America  a  cultural  extension  of  the 
Old  World. 

Indeed,  the  large  cities  of  this  continent, 
the  great  industrial  centers,  and  the  vast 
plains  or  fertile  valleys  should  be  visited 
to  gain  an  idea  of  how  the  economic  pros¬ 
perity  attained  by  the  common  people  who 
have  come  here,  often  to  free  themselves 
from  the  age-long  poverty  and  oppression 
of  the  lands  of  their  birth,  compares  with 
that  of  other  regions.  Travel  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  republics  of  both  North  and  South 
America  will  show  how  the  most  diverse 
forms  of  religious  worship  flourish  side  by 
side.  Study  of  the  systems  of  popular 
education  in  the  majority  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  and  of  their  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  will  make  plain  their  eagerness  to 
offer  educational  opportunity  to  all  alike, 
and  their  liberty  of  intellectual  expression, 
unknown  or  temporarily  restricted  in  other 
continents.  Examination  of  political  in¬ 
stitutions  and  legislation  in  these  nations 
and  the  practical  results  obtained  will  show 
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THE  CATHEDRAL,  CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 


In  this  church  in  the  oldest  settlement  founded  by  white  men  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  lie  the  remains 

of  the  New  World's  discoverer 


Of  course,  all  this  that  we  cherish,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  of  immediate  concern  to  us,  has 
its  foundations  in  the  past.  And  it  is 
necessary  to  search  the  past  in  order  to 
understand  the  present  clearly.  This  is 
the  second  reason  for  visiting  America. 

When  V’espucci  called  a  portion  of  this 
continent  “the  New  World,”  he  was  really 
wrong  in  so  doing.  The  continent  was 
not  new,  either  geologically  speaking,  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  human  history. 
When  Europeans  trod  these  shores  for  the 
first  time,  they  found  peoples  who  had 
already  lived  here  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  years  and  who,  in  certain  regions 
and  under  favorable  conditions,  had 
brought  to  flower  highly  intellectual  and 
artistic  cultures.  The  European,  by  e.x- 


terminating  the  natives  and  depriving 
them  of  their  lands,  or  imposing  upon 
them,  more  or  less  successfully,  his  political 
yoke  and  cultural  pattern,  laid  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  twenty-one  present 
Republics.  But,  for  an  adequate  under¬ 
standing  of  present-day  conditions,  places 
where  the  past  still  pierces  the  surface  of 
the  historic  present  should  be  visited. 

According  to  the  most  plausible  theories, 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  continent 
crossed  Bering  Strait  from  Asia.  Over¬ 
flowing  both  sides  of  the  continental 
divide  formed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  North  America  and  by  the  Andes  in 
South  America,  then  spreading  out  across 
vast  eastern  plains  and  through  fertile 
western  valleys,  traversing  pleateaus  and 
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with  its  remarkably  efficient  social  and 
labor  organization.  The  complete  history 
of  those  peoples  is  a  closed  book  for  us  of 
today;  the  archaeologist  has  succeeded  in 
lifting  only  a  corner  of  the  veil  of  obscurity 
covering  them.  Contemplating  these  ruins 
in  silent  admiration,  the  traveler  cannot 
help  being  conscious  of  how  deep  is  the 
mystery  in  which  they  are  wrapjjed. 

How  great  an  effort  was  put  forth  to 
conquer  and  hold  this  land,  so  universally 
desired,  can  be  learned,  better  than  from 
books,  from  the  fortresses,  palaces,  mon¬ 
asteries,  churches,  and  other  buildings 
that  were  erected  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other  and  that  still  stand, 


tablelands  with  their  agreeable  climate, 
the  tribes  proceeded  slowly  to  clear  the 
virgin  soil  and  to  establish,  here  and  there, 
remarkable  cultural  centers.  To  obtain  an 
idea  of  what  these  forerunners  of  our  civil¬ 
ization  were  like,  visit  the  Ohio  and  Miss¬ 
issippi  Valleys  and  the  lake  regions  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  where  unusual 
mounds  in  the  form  of  animals,  birds,  or 
reptiles  still  exist.  In  the  valleys  of 
Nevada  there  are  pictographs  of  great 
historical  interest,  and  in  the  plains  of  the 
southwestern  United  States,  in  the  rocky 
canyons  and  arid  mesas  of  Arizona  and 
Colorado,  the  extraordinary  deserted  cities 
of  the  so-called  cliff  dwellers  still  stand. 

Farther  south,  on  high  slopes  and  pla¬ 
teaus  in  Mexico,  there  are  ruined  pyra¬ 
mids,  temples,  and  great  groups  of  other 
edifices,  built  of  stone  and  carved  with 
complicated  and  remarkable  designs;  in 
the  jungles  of  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador  the 
walls  of  beautiful  temples  and  palaces  are 
still  standing,  carved  with  figures  and  hier¬ 
oglyphics  not  yet  all  deciphered,  and  stelae 
of  exotic  beauty',  also  ornamented  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  cabalistic  signs.  The  Maya  ruins 
of  Palenque,  Uxmal,  Chichen  Itza,  Maya- 
pan,  Quirigua,  Cozumel  and  Piedras  Ne- 
gras,  and  the  remains  of  other  civilizations 
at  Teotihuacan,  Texcoco,  Oaxaca,  and 
Mitla,  should  be  visited  by  any  one  wish¬ 
ing  to  gain  an  approximate  idea  of  what 
that  world,  so  different  from  ours,  was  like. 

Still  a  little  farther  south,  along  the  arid 
Peruvian  coast,  and  in  the  high  plateaus 
of  the  cordillera  whose  peaks  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  in  territory  today  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  are  ruins  of  temples  and  fortresses 
notable  for  their  solidity  and  for  their 
beauty  of  form  and  decoration,  impressive 
remains  of  a  pre-Inca  culture.  Cuzco, 
Machu  Picchu,  and  other  outstanding  sites 
in  Peru  show  what  the  Inca  Empire  was> 
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GU.\TEMALAN  INDI.ANS 
These  Indians,  who  belong  to  a  Maya  tribe,  have 
a  rich  cultural  heritage 


UNION 
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THE  INDEPENDENCE  MONUMENT’,  SAO  PAULO 

A  visitor  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  is  impressed  by  the  noble  monument  commemorating  the  extraordinary 
historical  fact  that  a  prince  of  Portugal,  turned  revolutionary,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Brazil 


their  walls  more  or  less  ravaged  by  the 
years.  In  the  old  city  of  Santo  Domingo, 
today  Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  traveler  will 
find  the  oldest  cathedral  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere,  the  see  of  the  primate  of  the  New 
World,  and  therein,  as  is  only  fitting,  the 
tomb  of  Columbus.  There,  too,  may 
still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent 
palace  of  his  son  Diego  who,  as  governor 
of  the  island,  lived  in  great  luxury  and 
pomp  with  his  wife,  a  niece  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Spanish  grandee,  the  Duke  of  Alba. 
At  Porto  Bello,  in  what  is  now  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Panama,  contemplation  of  what  has 
not  been  destroyed  by  foreign  pirates,  or 
by  the  vandalism  or  demands  of  modern 
progress,  makes  it  still  possible  to  evoke 
the  days  when  galleons  of  the  fleet  of  the 


Indies  arrived,  crammed  with  the  finest 
of  Old  World  products  to  be  sold  at  the 
local  fair,  and  later  left  on  their  return 
voyage  laden  with  gold,  silver,  and  other 
wealth  extorted  from  the  subject  Indians 
far  and  near  or  dug  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  by  the  exhausting  labor  of  the 
natives  or  of  negro  slaves.  These  fairs  were 
attended  by  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
the  Spanish  Empire,  although  outside  on 
the  high  sea — and  not  always  at  a  reassur¬ 
ing  distance — ^buccaneers  used  to  lie  in 
ambush  awaiting  the  proper  moment  to 
appropriate  such  wealth. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Panama,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  bear  mute 
witness  to  the  fierceness  of  the  attacks. 
At  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  Panama 
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SIGNING  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

The  United  States  Government  has  commemorated  the  signing  of  this  great  historical  document  by  a 
mural  painting  in  the  new  building  of  the  National  Archives  in  Washington.  In  the  center  appears 
Thomtis  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration 


outshone  even  Lima,  the  capital  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Peru.  When  in  1671  the 
bold  pirate  Morgan  descended  on  the 
city  like  a  hurricane,  he  laid  it  waste  by 
fire  and  sword,  and  he  and  his  followers 
carted  off  all  the  riches  on  which  they 
could  lay  their  hands.  Two  years  later  a 
new  walled  city  was  built  by  the  Spaniards 
a  short  distance  from  the  old  town,  which 
was  abandoned.  Today  the  palaces  in 
which  Spanish  nobles  and  their  ladies 
lived  in  splendor  and  the  .handsome 
churches  that  they  built  are  only  ruins 
overrun  with  vines  and  other  tropical 
vegetation. 

The  old  fortresses  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ports  of  Habana,  Cuba;  San  Juan,  Puerto 


Rico;  Cartagena,  Colombia;  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico;  and  others,  speak  to  us  of  the 
concern  of  the  Spanish  Crown  for  defend¬ 
ing  its  colonial  dominions  from  the  attacks 
not  only  of  pirates,  but  also  of  other 
enemies  during  the  many  and  continuous 
wars  in  which  Europe  was  involved  for  so 
many  centuries.  The  religious  faith  of 
that  remarkable  and  contradictory  epoch 
found  sumptuous  expression  in  the  many 
churches  that  may  still  be  admired  from 
Mexico  to  Chile  and  Argentina.  The 
ruins  of  the  Paraguayan  and  Bolivian 
missions  tell  us  of  the  missionary  fervor 
of  those  times.  Potosi  in  Bolivia  and  Ouro 
Preto  in  Brazil  impress  the  traveler  with 
the  opulence  of  the  great  mining  centers. 
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A  personal  visit  to  the  cities  of  Mexico, 
J’eru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil,  with  glimpses 
of  the  palaces  still  standing  there,  is 
requisite  for  an  idea  of  the  luxury  in  which 
the  colonial  aristocracy  lived. 

The  great  epic  of  the  wars  of  independ¬ 
ence  may  be  better  understood  after  seeing 
the  battlefields  of  Boyaca  and  Pichincha; 
crossing  the  Andine  Cordillera  between 
Venezuela  and  Colombia  through  passes 
similar  to  that  across  which  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  genius  of  Bolivar  drew  his  troops 
as  by  a  magnet;  or  traversing  the  passes  of 
Uspallata  and  Los  Patos,  in  the  southern 
Andes  between  Argentina  and  Chile 
where,  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  12,000 
feet,  the  troops  of  San  Martin  crossed  to 
meet  again  with  mathematical  precision 


on  the  plains  of  Aconcagua  on  the  other 
side,  make  a  surprise  attack  on  the  Span¬ 
iards,  astonished  at  such  daring,  and  defeat 
them  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Chaca- 
buco,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Spanish 
dominion  in  Chile.  On  the  field  of 
Ypiranga,  today  almost  entirely  within 
the  city  limits  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  a 
visitor  will  call  to  mind  the  extraordinary 
action  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of 
Portugal  turned  revolutionist  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  independence  of  Brazil.  The 
traveler  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
struggle  for  independence  in  the  United 
States  if  he  visits  Lexington,  outside 
Boston,  where  the  first  blood  was  shed  in 
the  Revolution;  Bunker  Hill,  where  the 
British  Infantry  learned  to  respect  the 
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POTOSf,  BOLIVIA 


This  mountain,  so  rich  with  precious  metals  that  it  was  called  a  table  of  gold  on  legs  of  silver,  was  a  power¬ 
ful  attraction  to  Spanish  explorers.  Many  handsome  buildings  remain  to  attest  the  opulence  of  this  city 

in  colonial  days 
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THE  CITADEL  OF  CHRISTOPHE 

The  erection  of  this  imp>osing  citadel  high  on  the  mountain  top  is  a  fascinating  chapter  in  the  historical 

drama  of  Haiti 


valor  of  the  patriots;  Valley  Forge,  where 
George  Washington’s  troops  spent  the 
terrible  winter  of ’75,  ragged,  starved,  half- 
froftn  by  the  cold,  united  only  by  the  in¬ 
domitable  energy  of  their  commander; 
Saratoga,  where  a  veteran  English  general 
of  the  European  wars,  Burgoyne,  sur¬ 
rendered  to  untrained  patriots  turned 
soldiers;  and  Yorktown,  where  another 
British  general,  Cornwallis,  of  no  less  mil¬ 
itary  repute,  surrendered  his  sword  and 
thereby  brought  the  war  to  an  end.  And 
after  a  visit  to  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia,  he  will  have  a  more  intimate 


appreciation  of  what  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  drafted  by  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  represents  in  the  political  thought  of 
this  continent  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

Only  a  visit  to  Haiti,  the  second  Repub¬ 
lic  in  all  America  to  proclaim  its  independ¬ 
ence,  and  a  trip  to  the  incredible  Citadel 
of  Christophe,  can  give  a  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  dramatic  history  of  that  nation. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  historic 
interest  w'hich  it  is  impossible  to  mention 
here.  But  history  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
mere  study  of  the  present  that  surrounds 
us,  and  the  past  on  which  it  is  based;  it 
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also  studies,  as  far  as  possible,  the  future  possible  to  foretell.  The  other  trend  is  that 
in  embryo.  notable  Brazilian  experiment  of  equal  op- 

To  predict  the  future  is  difficult,  well  portunity  for  all  races  without  distinction, 

nigh  impossible,  because  after  all  it  is  a  granting  social  recognition  to  the  individ- 

truism  that  history  never  repeats  itself.  ual  only  in  accordance  with  his  personal 

But  more  or  less  pronounced  tendencies  merits.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  on  the 

may  sometimes  be  noted  and  their  general  results  of  these  two  historical  trends  the 

outlines  sketched.  And  among  the  trends  future  of  America  will  in  large  part  de- 

of  modern  America  there  are  two  that,  in  pend.  Hence  it  is  essential  that  they  be 

our  opinion,  are  especially  significant  for  well  understood  by  all  who  inhabit  this 

the  future  of  this  continent.  The  first  is  continent,  and  that  they  be  studied  in  situ 

the  gradual  rise  of  native  races  that  may  by  all  who  are  able  to  do  so. 

be  seen  in  Mexico  and,  to  a  lesser  degree.  Many  other  reasons  of  history  might  be 
in  other  countries  where  the  indigenous  presented  to  justify  the  desirability  of  visit- 

element  outnumbers  any  other.  The  final  ing  America.  But  pierhaps  those  so  briefly 

form  of  this  hybrid  civilization,  in  which  mentioned  above  may  suffice  to  arouse  an 

primitive  races  predominate  ethnically  and  eagerness  and  a  determination  to  know 

the  languages  and  customs  of  European  better  this  continent,  which  still  may 

colonizers  predominate  culturally,  it  is  im-  justly  be  called  “the  New  World.” 
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A  REGATTA  ON  THE  TIGRE 

Residents  of  Buenos  Aires  flock  to  the  Parana  delta  for  all  kinds  of  water  sports.  Rowing  in  shells  i* 
popular  here  as  in  Montevideo,  Rio,  and  other  waterside  cities 


Sport  without  Latitude 


ROBERT  KING  HALL 
Master  at  Cranbrook  School,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 


No  TRAVELER  in  Central  or  South  America 
can  but  be  struck  by  the  enthusiasm  for 
sport.  Where  in  the  United  States  could 
you  duplicate  the  crowds  of  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  people  that  jam  each  of  the  four 
major  football  stadiums  of  Buenos  Aires 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon?  Or  where  in  this 
country  could  you  pack  a  wildly  cheering, 
betting  crowd  of  fans  into  an  indoor  sta¬ 
dium,  night  after  night,  for  months,  as  in 
the  fronton  in  Mexico  City? 

Central  and  South  America  lie  for  the 
most  part  in  tropical  or  semi-tropical  lati¬ 
tudes.  The  weather  seems  too  hot  and 
often  too  damp  for  many  sports  developed 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  W’here 


it  is  cool  enough  the  altitude  is  often  so 
high  that  participation  in  sports  is  limited 
to  seasoned  athletes.  Despite  these  handi¬ 
caps  imposed  by  nature  the  people  have  a 
love  for  sport  that  transcends  any  obstacle. 

Most  of  the  games  have  no  regard  for 
national  boundaries.  There  is  polo,  the 
game  of  society,  played  before  smart  audi¬ 
ences  in  .Argentina.  Americans  know  to 
their  sorrow  the  caliber  of  horsemanship 
and  tactics  displayed  by  such  estancia 
teams  as  the  almost  legendary  Santa 
Paula.  One  secret  of  Argentine  polo  is 
in  the  ponies,  pampa  descendants  of  Span¬ 
ish  barbs  and  Arabs  brought  to  the  new 
world  under  the  viceroys.  No  finer  are 
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THE  RACE  TRACK,  SAN  SALVADOR 
Horse  racing  is  enormously  popular  with  sp>ectators  in  almost  every  American  capital 


bred  in  the  world,  and  the  schooling  they 
receive  is  no  less  rigorous  than  that  of  the 
hautf  ecole  horses  of  Europe. 

While  polo  is  the  sport  of  Argentina, 
and  there  only  of  the  elite,  as  in  Mexico, 
Colombia  and  other  countries,  football 
(American  soccer)  is  the  game  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  It  is  played  everywhere.  School¬ 
boys  walking  down  a  street  with  books 
under  their  arms  will  “head”  a  ball  against 
the  walls  of  the  buildings  that  they  pass  and 
go  for  a  block  without  allowing  the  ball  to 
touch  the  ground.  Groups  of  boys  and 
young  men,  playing  their  equivalent  of  our 
game  of  “catch”,  will  send  a  ball  around  a 
circle  bouncing  it  behind  them  from  heel 
to  heel — a  miss  brings  down  jeers  and  cat¬ 
calls.  This  game  is  seen  in  every  city  and 
village.  Mexico  City,  Bogota,  Lima,  San¬ 
tiago,  Buenos  Aires,  all  have  their  stadiums, 
their  milling  crowds  of  thousands  held  in 
check  by  fire  hoses  when  their  enthusiasm 
breaks  all  bounds  and  they  resort  to  the 
Latin  American  equivalent  of  pop-bottle 


throwing.  Even  in  the  back  country  I 
have  seen  playing  fields  cleared  out  of 
almost  solid  jungle  and  two  teams  of  bare¬ 
footed  Indian  laborers  wildly  cheered  on 
by  a  football  enthusiast  who  on  Sundays 
laid  aside  his  duties  as  the  head  of  a  great 
mine.  In  the  large  cities  the  professionals 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  best  in 
the  world  and  draw  munificent  salaries, 
while  the  amateur  teams  are  world  re¬ 
nowned,  and  this,  surprisingly,  despite  the 
fact  that  neither  schools  nor  universities 
have  organized  athletics. 

Tennis  and  golf  are  played  by  the 
wealthy  and  professional  classes  in  all  the 
large  cities.  Links  in  Mexico  are  chiefly 
tourist  attractions,  but  the  Country  Club 
in  Lima,  like  those  in  Santiago  and  Buenos 
Aires,  produces  players  of  world  rank. 
The  Gavea  Golf  Club  in  Rio  has  an  in¬ 
comparable  setting  of  sea  and  mountains; 
its  beauty  is  distracting  to  even  the  most 
devoted  player.  The  “center  theory”  and 
other  tennis  tactics  are  as  vigorously  dis- 


POCITOS  BEACH,  MONTEVIDEO 


The  Uruguayan  beaches  enjoy  a  well-deserved  reputation  not  only  for  their  excellence  but  also  for  the 
competent  manner  in  which  they  are  managed  by  a  Government  agency  for  the  benefit  of  residents  and 

tourists 


Santos,  like  other  Brazilian  seaptorts,  enjoys  many  delicious  varieties  of  fish.  The  broad  beach  seen 
here  is  one  of  several  popular  among  bathers  and  motorists 


PULLING  LN  THE  FISHING  BOATS,  SANTOS 
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cussed  in  a  Lima  locker  room  as  ever  at 
Forest  Hills. 

Water  sports  are  avidly  followed  where 
the  climate  permits.  The  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  Panama  and  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  are  fisherman’s  paradise,  while 
every  harbor  has  its  yacht  basin  and  yacht 
club.  Inland  streams  and  lakes  also  afford 
much  good  fishing.  The  beach  at  Vina 
del  Mar,  just  outside  of  Valparaiso,  Mar 
del  Plata,  the  famous  Argentine  seaside 
resort,  and  the  many  beaches  around 
Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  produced 
fine  swimmers  and  made  South  American 
stylists  sun-tan  conscious.  A  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  sight  in  Rio  is  the  rowing  shells  being 
taken  one  or  two  blocks  to  the  bay  by  the 
young  men  of  various  clubs. 

Undoubtedly  horse  racing  (dog  tracks 
have  not  as  yet  been  introduced,  though 
I  understand  one  is  planned  for  Habana 
this  season)  is  the  most  popular  spectators’ 
sport  with  the  possible  exception  of  foot¬ 
ball.  At  Buenos  Aires’  beautiful  Palermo 
Park  I  have  seen  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  shrieking  race  fans  clutching 
their  two-peso  tickets  and  cheering  home 
a  native  thoroughbred.  The  high  stakes 
attract  foreign  horses  and  Cute  Eyes  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  on  Argentine  tracks. 
Horses  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  life 
of  the  Americas  and  drag  hunts,  unfor¬ 
tunately  often  without  obstacles  since  stone 
and  wood  fences  are  unknown  on  the 
pampa,  attract  society.  Fine  horseman¬ 
ship  teams  from  Mexico  and  Chile  have 
won  international  laurels  in  jumping, 
showing  and  dressage. 

Down  the  central  part  of  Mexico  and 
along  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
lies  a  mighty  ridge  of  majestic  snow-capped 
mountains.  They  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  determining  the  sports  of 
the  Americas.  Peaks  such  as  Popocatepetl 
and  Orizaba  in  Mexico,  mighty  Illimani  in 
Bolivia,  and  Aconcagua,  towering  over  the 


sentinel  Christ  of  the  Andes,  and  a  dozen 
more,  have  challenged  the  greatest  clim- 
liers  of  the  world.  Twenty-three  thousand 
feet  up  into  the  biting,  slashing  w’inds  of  a 
frigid  blue  dome  of  sky,  four  hundred  miles 
of  tumbled  glaciers  and  rock  and  snow,  a 
continent  at  your  feet — what  mountaineer 
within  striking  distance  can  leave  these 
monarchs  unsealed? 

The  mountains  have  also  brought  skiing 
into  vogue.  It  is  the  crouched  technique 
of  the  Swiss  rather  than  the  erect,  staggered 
ski-jumping  of  the  Norwegians  that  has 
survived  the  fearful  rushes  down  great 
snow  fields  of  the  Andes.* 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  vast 
distances  over  mountains,  pampa  and 
jungle,  commercial  flying  has  become  the 
almost  universal  mode  of  travel  for  the 
wealthy.  Following  Lindbergh’s  tour  and 
the  circuit  of  South  America  by  the  United 
States  Army  amphibians,  there  was  built 
up  the  incomparable  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways  System,  to  which  has  been  accorded 
the  honor  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  conquest 
as  well.  The  network  of  weather  stations, 
radio  stations,  landing  fields  and  service 
depots  constructed  is  so  extensive  that  it 
was  inevitable  that  private  flying  should 
develop  with  a  rush.  Many  of  the  large 
estancias  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  have 
their  own  private  flying  fields;  aero  clubs 
are  organized  in  Colombia,  in  Argentina, 
in  Brazil.  Mines  in  the  Andes,  ranchos  in 
Mexico,  combine  pleasure  and  profit  with 
private  field  and  plane. 

One  of  the  most  popular  family  recrea¬ 
tions  is  automobile  touring.  In  Mexico 
the  government  has  truly  wonderful  high¬ 
ways,  mainly  covered  with  a  tarred  surface 
and  guarded  at  frequent  intervals  by 
soldiers  and  by  motorcycle  police.  All 
along  the  new’  Pan  American  Highway 
that  leads  south  from  Laredo,  Texas,  to 

•  See  “  The  Ski  Fields  of  Chile",  by  Agustin  R. 
Edwards,  President,  Ski  Club  Chile,  p.  81. 
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MOUNT  IXTACCfHUATL  IN  MEXICO 

One  of  the  mountains  that  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  around  Mexico  City  is  Ixtaccihuatl,  which 
rises  16,200  feet  above  sea  level.  It  attracts  many  mountaineers,  who  start  their  climb  from  the  village 

of  Amecameca 


Mexico  City,  there  are  route  maps, 
tourist  hotels,  and  many  other  conven¬ 
iences  provided  the  traveller  in  this  country. 
From  Lima  there  are  fine  highways  south 
along  the  coast  and  up  over  the  Andes 
along  the  route  pioneered  by  the  Central 
Peruvian  Railway.  The  central  Chilean 
valley  is  a  network  of  roads  and  the  Andes 
may  be  crossed,  during  most  of  the  year, 
by  tourists  at  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  pass 
between  Santiago  and  Mendoza  or  by  a 
combination  of  boat  and  road  from  Lake 


Llanquihue  in  Chile  to  Lake  Nahuel 
Huapi  in  Argentina.  Touring  clubs  in 
the  latter  country  run  great  fleets  of  cars 
out  of  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  La 
Plata  for  week  ends  along  the  coast  near 
Mar  del  Plata  or  for  short  vacations  in  the 
mountains  around  Cordoba.  Argentines 
often  put  on  their  traditional  country 
dress  of  boots  or  rope-soled  slippers 
{alpargatas)  and  great  baggy  trousers 
(bombachas),  wrap  a  cummerbund  (faja) 
about  their  waist  and  race  over  the  flat 
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CourtMy  of  K.  C.  Parrish 


SOME  COLOMBIAN  ATHLETES 
Inaugural  march  at  the  Third  National  Olympic  Games 


several  hundred  persons  shooting  high- 
and  low-powered  rifles,  pistols  and  trap 
guns. 

Certain  purely  nationalistic  games  have 
been  introduced  into  South  America  by 
immigrants  from  Europe  and  by  certain 
social  organizations.  Thus  cricket  is  some¬ 
times  played  in  parts  of  Argentina  where 
there  is  a  considerable  Anglo-Argentine 
population,  while  baseball  (soft-ball), 
water  polo,  handball  and  basketball  have 
been  introduced  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  and  by 
schools  maintained  by  foreign  funds. 
None  of  these  sports  has  become  very 
popular  with  the  South  Americans.  Box¬ 
ing  and  wrestling  have  Ijeen  almost  entirely 
spectator  sports  and  have  centered  in 
Mexico  City,  the  Canal  Zone,  Habana, 


pampa  roads  or  picnic  in  the  many  wooded 
spots  reserved  by  the  auto  clubs. 

Shooting,  like  fishing,  is  a  sport  not 
limited  by  nationality  or  age,  but  also  it  is 
so  interwoven  in  the  lives  of  men  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  where  occupation  ends  and 
sport  begins.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is 
almost  universal.  There  is  big  game 
hunting  in  the  Chaco  and  Matto  Grosso, 
bird  shooting  on  the  pampas  of  Argentina 
and  Uruguay.  .\s  a  measure  of  national 
defense  many  of  the  governments  have 
encouraged  civilian  membership  in  clubs 
devoted  to  shooting  much  as  our  own 
government  has  sponsored  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  In  Buenos  Aires  par¬ 
ticularly  target  shooting  is  popular,  with  a 
municipal  range  which  will  accommodate 
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and  Buenos  Aires,  where  many  English  the  season.  As  it  was  originally  practiced 


and  North  American  residents  have  con-  in  Spain  bull  fighting  was  a  sport  of  great 
tributed  to  interest  in  it.  Cock-fighting,  color,  pageantry,  and  skill — a  participant 
for  centuries  practiced  in  all  Latin  coun-  was  a  person  of  career,  often  of  national 

tries,  and  given  a  great  impetus  with  the  note.  But  South  America  has  learned  the 

introduction  of  Oriental  blood  strains  faster,  more  exciting  sports  of  northern 

among  fighting  cocks  during  Spain's  occu-  Europe,  England  and  our  own  countrv 

pation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  now  and  in  comparison  bull-fighting  has  lost 

contrary  to  law  and  is  seen  only  in  outlying  much  of  its  glamour.  Traditionally  North 

districts,  where  it  is  sometimes  performed  Americans  and  northern  Europeans  are 
suh  rosa.  expiected  to  be  appalled  at  the  bloodiness. 

Undoubtedly  the  two  most  important  applaud  the  bull.  Actually,  however.  I 

sports  that  have  been  introduced  from  think  most  observers  are  struck  by  the 

other  countries  are  pelota  and  the  bull-  slowness  of  the  sport,  which  cannot  corn- 

fight.  The  bull-fight  was  brought  to  the  pare  with  ice  hockey  or  soccer  for  speed 

New  World  from  Spain  and  today  is  seen  nor,  for  that  matter,  with  a  hard-fought 

in  many  cities  and  villages.  But  in  the  boxing  match  for  blood.  Certain  it  is 

larger  centers  it  is  a  failing,  rather  out-  that  Mexicans,  Colombians,  and  Argen- 

moded  sport  even  during  the  height  of  tinians,  schooled  to  the  slashing  speed  and 

THE  .STADIUM,  MEXICO  CITY 

This  stadium  is  the  scene  not  only  of  i;ames  but  also  of  large  athletic  demonstrations  and  folk  dances 
given  by  students  in  the  public  schools 
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Courtesy  of  the  Caroegie  Institution 


A  MAYA  BALL  COURT  AT  CHICHLX-ITZA 

The  game  was  played  by  teams  with  a  hard  rubber  ball,  the  object  being  to  drive  the  ball  through  a 
ring  set  in  the  middle  of  each  side  wall,  using  either  the  hands  or,  when  the  teams  weie  very  skillful, 
the  hips,  which  were  protected  by  pads 


courage  of  a  football  game,  no  longer 
thrill  to  the  bull-fight  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  once  did. 

The  other  of  the  great  games  imported 
from  Spain  is  pelota.  Although  a  similar 
game  was  played  in  Mexico  before  the 
Spanish  conquest,  the  modern  version 
came  from  an  apparently  totally  independ¬ 
ent  game  played  by  the  Basque  youths 
with  stones  for  balls  and  the  walls  of  court¬ 
yards  for  a  court.  At  present  the  pupil  has 
outstripped  the  master  and  the  players  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Habana,  and  Mexico  City 
are  equalled  only  by  those  of  Miami  and, 
oddly,  of  Shanghai,  China.  In  Habana 


the  game  is  called  by  its  Basque  name, 
ifli  alat;  in  Mexico  it  has  taken  the  name  of 
the  building  in  which  it  is  played,  fronton. 
The  game  is  ordinarily  played  between  two 
teams  of  two  players  each,  called  the  Reds 
and  the  Blues.  The  court  is  a  three  walled 
arena  about  one  hundred  fifty  feet  long, 
thirty  five  or  forty  feet  high,  and  of  nearly 
equal  width.  The  wall  that  the  players 
face,  which  is  to  the  right  of  the  spectators, 
is  the  one  against  which  the  hard,  hide- 
covered  balls  are  thrown.  The  spectators’ 
stands  make  the  fourth  wall  and  are 
protected  by  wire  netting,  The  very  light 
and  hard  ball,  about  the  size  of  a  tennis 
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JAI  ALAI 

This  ball  game,  intrcxluced  from  the  Basque  provinces  of  Si>ain  into  the  Americas,  is  played  by  four 
men  using  curved  baskets  strapp)ed  to  their  wrists 


ball,  is  thrown  with  terrific  speed  by  an 
L-shaped  basketry  extension  on  the  players’ 
hands.  The  technique  and  tactics  of  the 
game  are  quite  similar  to  squash  or 
handball;  the  ball  strikes  combinations  of 
three  walls  and  the  floor  and  is  caught  in 
the  basket  extension,  then  in  turn  thrown 
against  the  front  of  the  court.  Betting  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  spectators’  amuse¬ 
ment  and  is  cleverly  handled  by  red- 
capped  “bookies”  who  catch  money  and 
toss  back  receipts  in  tennis  balls  with  a  slit 
cut  in  them. 

To  the  North  American  visitor  to  Cen¬ 
tral  or  South  America  the  most  interesting 
sports  are  those  that  are  indigenous  to  the 
New  World  culture.  One  of  these,  a 


counterpart  of  our  childhood  games  of 
hoops,  marbles,  or  tops,  is  a  juggling  game 
found  from  Mexico  south.  It  is  played 
with  a  wooden  pin  about  the  size  of  a 
clothespin  which  is  held  in  the  hand  and 
which  is  attached  at  the  bottom  by  a 
two-foot  string  to  a  ball  or  to  a  small 
wooden  cylinder,  roughly  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  toy  barrel  bank,  with  a  hole 
drilled  lengthwise.  This  hole  is  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  pin  held  in  the  hand  and  the  object  of 
the  game  is  to  sw’ing  the  barrel,  with 
many  flip-flops  and  whirls,  up  into  the  air 
and  let  it  drop  to  be  impaled  upon  the 
pin.  A  hundred  variations,  immense  skill 
in  the  number  of  somersaults,  and  rapidity 
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of  execution  make  the  game  fascinating 
and  highly  skillful.  Bootblacks  play  it, 
chauffeurs  waiting  for  a  fare  will  play  it; 
newsboys  will  ride  a  bicycle  and  play  it 
with  one  free  hand.  It  is  often  played  in 
a  group  and  penalties  paid  for  errors,  as 
in  our  game  of  mumblety-peg. 

The  life  of  the  people  in  the  country  has 
produced  many  sports  similar  to  our  corn- 
husking  contests  or  frontier  roundups. 
Thus  in  Mexico  the  rodeos  produce  horse¬ 
manship  and  fancy  roping  that  is  ap¬ 
proached  only  by  our  own  w'estern  rodeo 
stars.  The  magnificent  display  of  the 
riders  at  the  famous  Rancho  de  Charros 
in  Mexico  City  is  a  sight  not  often  ac¬ 
corded  to  our  city-accustomed  eyes.  In 
Colombia  the  men  use  a  twisted  rawhide 


rope  very  different  from  the  braided  hair 
ropes  of  Mexico  or  the  plaited  rawhide 
ropes  of  the  Argentine  pampa.  Mexican 
saddles  have  hide-covered  wooden  trees, 
high  cantles  and  pommels,  a  great  horn 
around  which  the  rope  is  snubbed  to  help 
ease  the  fall  of  a  roped  calf.  In  Argentina 
the  saddles  are  high  flat  sheepskin-covered 
seats  made  even  broader  than  the  horse’s 
back  by  two  leather  rolls,  one  of  which  lies 
along  each  side  of  the  backbone.  The 
rope,  which  is  quite  short,  is  tied  to  the 
cinch  ring  and  once  thrown  runs  out  till 
the  calf  stops  with  an  abrupt  jerk.  What¬ 
ever  the  differences  in  appurtenances 
between  the  riders  of  these  countries 
they  are  one  in  their  excellency  of 
horsemanship. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Tourist  Bureau.  Chile 


HUASOS  AT  A  RODEO,  CHILE 

Although  the  accouterments  of  horsemen  vary  from  country  to  country  throughout  the  Americas, 
cowboys,  charros,  gauchos,  llaneros,  and  huasos  all  ride  superbly 

In  Argentina  a  sport  corresponding  strands,  each  about  six  feet  long,  having 

roughly  to  the  coursing  of  wolves  in  a  wooden  ball  or  stone  at  the  ends.  When  it 

Czarist  Russia  or  to  English  fox-hunting  is  thrown  the  two  free  strands  shoot  out  in 

is  the  pursuit  on  horseback  of  wild  os-  a  fork  while  the  third  trails  behind.  After 

triches.  Riding  at  great  speed  over  the  the  boleadora  has  struck  near  the  middle 

flat  pampa,  the  horseman  swings  about  of  the  Y,  the  free  ends  wrap  around  the 

his  head  a  bola  or  boleadora,  then  throws  legs  of  the  ostrich  and  trip  it.  Once  used 

it  to  wrap  about  the  legs  of  the  running  for  catching  horses,  the  boleadora  is  now- 

bird.  The  boleadora  is  a  Y-shaped  ar-  seldom  employed  because  of  the  danger  of 

rangement  of  three  twisted  rawhide  breaking  a  leg  should  the  stone  strike  a  bone. 
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Just  as  fencing  is  a  sport  developed  by  and  then  have  his  feet  jerked  from  under 

the  widespread  use  of  the  rapier  during  him,  or  to  stand  off  a  little  and  give  the 

the  Renaissance,  knife  dueling  is  a  sport  losing  one  a  rest.  In  some  sections  where 

developed  by  men  who  habitually  carry  the  boleadora  is  still  carried  men  fight  bare- 

knives  for  skinning  or  butchering  beef  on  footed  and  hold  a  bola  between  their  toes 

the  plains.  A  visitor  to  an  Argentine  so  that  a  quick  kick  upward  will  throw 

estancia  is  likely  to  be  amazed  to  see  two  the  stone  under  an  opponent’s  guard. 

paisanos  standing  a  pace  apart  and  making  To  the  south  lies  a  continent  of  sports- 
lightning  jabs  and  slashes  at  each  other  loving  people — there  you  will  find  new 

with  foot-long  razor-sharp  knives.  It  is  a  games,  you  will  find  the  old  ones  played 

dangerous,  exciting,  and  very  courageous  with  a  new  zest.  Names  like  Nelson  and 

sport.  The  knife  is  held  in  the  same  posi-  Andrada  in  polo,  like  Anita  Lizana  in 

tion  as  a  sword  while  the  contestants  tennis,  teams  like  the  famous  Santa  Paula 

protect  their  left  arms  with  rolled  ponchos  estancia  team  that  opened  our  eyes  to 

or  capes.  Thrust,  parry,  slash  is  the  Argentine  horses,  like  the  wonderful  Bra- 

technique  and  a  touche  is  made  by  slap-  zilian,  Uruguayan,  and  Argentine  football 

ping  the  flat  side  of  the  knife  against  an  teams,  men  like  Yanez,  Franco,  and 

opponent’s  head  or  neck.  Sometimes  the  Vilchez  who  show'ed  international  horse- 

poncho  is  thrown  out  onto  the  ground  by  manship  what  is  done  in  Chile,  boxers, 

a  losing  fighter  who  by  retreating  forces  fencers,  a  thousand  athletes  and  a  thousand 

his  opponent  either  to  step  on  the  poncho  names. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
held  on  January  5  concurred  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Government  of  Peru  that  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  meet  at  Lima  in  December  of 
this  year,  and  requested  the  Peruvian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  fix  the  exact  date  on  which 
the  Conference  shall  convene.  (December  9 
was  later  chosen.)  At  the  same  time  the 
Board  approved  a  number  of  projects 
which  will  be  referred  to  the  Lima  Con¬ 
ference,  and  also  reached  conclusions  re¬ 
lating  to  several  other  inter-American 
conferences. 


Report  on  Relations  of  Pan  American 
Union  to  Other  International  Entities 

A  comprehensive  report  on  the  relations  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  of  other  Pan 
American  organs  with  other  international 
organizations  was  considered  by  the  Board. 
The  report  was  submitted  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  which  had  been  appointed  to  consider 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  and 
the  Buenos  Aires  Peace  Conference  of  De¬ 
cember,  1936,  recommending  that  a  study 
be  made  of  this  subject.  Included  in  the 
report  are  several  projects  of  resolution,  em¬ 
bodying  the  conclusions  of  the  committee, 
which  will  be  referred  to  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  at  Lima. 
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The  report  of  the  special  committee  em¬ 
phasized  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  to  cooperate 
with  other  international  organizations  of  a 
purely  technical  character,  and  concluded 
that  “such  cooperation  should  not  only  be 
maintained  but  be  developed  to  the  fullest 
extent.”  The  committee  pointed  out  that 
the  Pan  American  Union,  under  the  res¬ 
olution  by  which  it  is  now  governed,  is 
precluded  from  exercising  functions  of  a 
political  character,  and  that  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  American 
Republics  in  the  sphere  of  economic,  legal, 
social  and  cultural  relations.  Cooperation 
with  other  international  entities,  the  report 
concluded,  must  therefore  be  limited  to 
these  phases  of  activity. 

The  committee  report  also  referred  to 
the  project  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  League  of  Nations  by  the  Colombian 
delegation,  relative  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  League  and  the  Pan  American 
L'nion.  On  this  point,  the  report  of  the 
committee  states:  “Surveying  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  all  its  aspiects,  it  would  seem  that 
insofar  as  the  League  of  Nations  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  cooperation  that  has  already 
been  established  in  the  technical  fields  of 
activity  should  not  only  be  continued,  but 
further  developed.  ...  As  regards  the 
political  activities  of  the  League,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  inescapable  that  cooperation  in 
this  field  would  mean  a  radical  change  in 
the  basic  principle  upon  which  the  Pan 
American  Union  rests.” 

The  committee  of  the  Governing  Board 
also  had  before  it  the  question  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  observers  of  organizations  or  of 
non-.\merican  states  to  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States.  On  this 
point  the  Committee  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  recent  conferences  all  the 
sessions  of  the  conferences  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  of  the  committees,  have  been  pub¬ 


lic,  and  concluded  therefore  that  “there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  establishing  a 
category  of  official  observers.” 

The  following  projects  of  resolutions, 
embodied  in  the  committee  report,  will  be 
referred  to  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States: 

Whereas,  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  .American  States  recommended  that  the  Eighth 
Conference  study  the  activities  and  methods  of 
cooperation  with  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the 
Pan  American  organs;  and 
Whereas,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
•American  Union,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of 
Montevideo  has  made  a  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  such  cooperative  relations  have  already 
been  established  and  the  limitations  to  such  coop¬ 
eration  by  virtue  of  the  organic  statute  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union;  and 

Whereas,  such  coofjeration,  within  the  limits 
of  the  statute  under  which  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  now  functioning  is  beneficial  to  the  Pan 
.American  organization  and  is  also  undoubtedly 
of  value  to  the  international  organizations  with 
which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  established 
cooperative  relations. 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States 

Resolves: 

1.  To  recommend  that  the  Pan  .American  Union 
as  well  as  other  Pan  American  organs,  within  the 
limits  of  their  organic  statutes  and  without  com¬ 
plicating  or  involving  the  integrity  of  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  of  the  twenty-one  American 
Republics,  coop>crate  with  international  organ¬ 
izations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  To  recommend  that,  with  a  view  to  estab¬ 
lishing  a  mutually  beneficial  interchange,  the  Pan 
•American  Union  and  other  Pan  American  organs, 
make  available  information  and  exchange  views 
with  other  international  organizations  and  insofar 
as  may  be  practicable  coordinate  such  investiga¬ 
tions  as  may  be  carried  on  in  the  economic,  social, 
cultural  and  juridical  fields. 

3.  To  recommend  that  the  Pan  American 
Union,  as  the  p>ermanent  secretariat  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  of  American  States,  make 
available  to  other  international  organizations  the 
conclusions  of  the  Conferences  and  such  action  as 
may  be  taken  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

4.  The  Governor  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
promote  such  coop)erativc  relations. 
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Whereas,  The  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace  requested  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  action  that  might  be  taken  to  broaden 
the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Pan  American  Union ; 
and 

Whereas,  The  report  of  the  Governing  Board 
indicates  that  within  the  existing  budgetary  limits 
the  Pan  American  Union  is  now  organized  to 
carry  out  the  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  International  Conferences  of  American 
States,  and 

Whereas,  Mcxlifications  in  the  existing  admin¬ 
istrative  organization  are  dependent  upon  the 
additional  duties  that  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Union  by  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States, 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States 

Resolves: 

1.  To  entrust  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  the  determination  of  the 
administrative  organization  that  will  best  enable 
the  Union  to  perform  the  functions  assigned  to 
it  by  the  resolution  on  the  organization  of  the 
Union  and  the  other  resolutions  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conferences  of  American  States. 

2.  To  recommend  that  the  Governing  Board, 
in  determining  the  action  to  be  taken  in  giving 
effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States  and  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  avail  itself 
of  the  cooperation  of  such  other  entities  as  may  be 
in  a  p>osition  to  aid  in  carrying  out  these  objects 
and  recommendations. 

Action  on  Monetary  Conference  Deferred 

S.  report  of  a  sub-committee  appointed 
to  consider  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Peace  relating  to  the  proposed 
meeting  of  an  Inter- American  Monetary 
Conference  also  came  before  the  Board. 
The  proposed  conference  is  to  consider 
the  subjects  of  monetary  stabilization  and 
exchange  control,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  only  12  replies  were  received  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  sent  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  21  American  Republics  by 
the  Pan  American  Union  as  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  convening  the  conference,  the 


committee  reported  that  expressions  of 
opinion  should  be  received  from  a  larger 
number  of  governments  before  a  definite 
decision  is  taken  by  the  Governing  Board. 
Of  the  twelve  countries  that  replied  to  the 
Union’s  inquiry,  Chile,  the  United  States, 
and  V^enezuela  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  time  is  not  opportune  to  hold  the  Con¬ 
ference,  while  Bolivia,  Cuba,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and 
Uruguay  reported  in  favor  of  it.  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala  stated 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  Conference. 

Seat  of  Eighth  Child  Congress  Changed 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  has  informed  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Child¬ 
hood  at  Montevideo  that  it  will  be  unable 
to  act  as  host  to  the  Eighth  Pan  American 
Child  Congress  originally  scheduled  to 
meet  at  Managua,  and  that  the  Costa 
Rican  Government  has  indicated  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  hold  the  Congress,  the  Board 
approved  the  holding  of  the  Congress  at 
San  Jose  some  time  during  this  year.  The 
precise  date  of  the  meeting  will  be  fixed  by 
the  Costa  Rican  Government. 

Retirement  of  Statistician 

In  recognition  of  the  excellent  service 
rendered  to  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
many  years  by  Matilda  Phillips,  the  Board 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  Miss  Matilda  Phillips  has  retired  as 
Chief  of  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  after  devoted  service  covering  a 
period  of  forty-seven  years;  and 

Whereas,  During  this  long  period  Miss  Phillips 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  statistical  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 

Resolves: 

To  place  on  record  its  deep  appreciation  of  the 
loyal  service  rendered  by  Miss  Phillips. 
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The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 

Resolves: 

To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  session  its  pro¬ 
found  regret  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Paz  Baraona; 
and 

To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit  this 
resolution  on  to  the  Government  of  Honduras  and 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Whereas,  On  December  29,  1937,  the  Cuban 
aviators.  Lieutenants  Alfredo  Men^ndez  Peldez, 
Alfredo  Jim6nez  and  Feliciano  Risech  y  Amat, 
and  Mechanics  Manuel  Naranjo  Ramos,  Pedro 
Castillo  and  Roberto  Medina  Perez,  met  a  tragic 
death  in  an  air  accident;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Ruy  de  Lugo  Vina,  President  of 
the  National  Organizing  Committee  of  the  First 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Municipalities  and 
official  chronicler  of  the  flight,  perished  in  the  same 
accident. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 

Resolves: 

To  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  session  its 
profound  regret  for  this  tragedy;  and 

To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit  the 
condolence  of  the  Governing  Board  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  Cuba. 


Resolutions  oj  Condolence. 


The  Board  adopted  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  of  condolence: 


Whereas,  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  learned  of  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  former  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board;  and. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Kellogg  vras  a  sincere  advocate 
of  peace  and  made  important  contributions  to 
the  development  of  closer  relations  between  the 
American  Republics, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 


Resolves: 

To  place  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  its 
profound  regret  at  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
jurist  and  statesman,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg;  and 
To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 
this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


Whereas,  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  learned  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Miguel  Paz  Baraona,  former  President  of  Hon¬ 
duras  and  member  of  the  Governing  Board;  and 
Whereas,  Dr.  Paz  Baraona  rendered  impor¬ 
tant  services  to  the  Pan  American  cause. 


Pan  American 
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JANUARY 

1.  Col.  David  Toro  R.,  president  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  Military  Junta  of  Bolivia,  rejjorted  to  the  Army 
on  his  administration  from  May  16,  1936,  to 
December  31,  1936,  and  outlined  plans  for  1937, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  education  and  labor. 

2.  The  Chaco  Peace  Conference,  which  has 
been  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  since  1935,  held  its 
first  plenary  session  in  1937.  The  Conferenec 
continued  to  meet  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  in 
pursuit  of  its  efforts  to  establish  a  lasting  p)eace 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  accordance 
with  the  protocols  signed  on  June  12,  1935. 

4-6.  The  XI  Congress  of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 
Specialists  of  Rfo  de  la  Plata,  attended  by  phy¬ 
sicians  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  was  held 
in  Montevideo. 

4-11.  The  Paeific  Neurojjsychiatry  Congress 
was  held  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
attended  by  delegates  from  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

8-11.  The  First  Hispano- American  Press  Con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

9.  A  plant  quarantine  agreement  between 
Chile  and  Ecuador  was  signed.  It  was  ratified 
by  Chile  on  July  1  and  by  Ecuador  on  July  9. 

12.  President  Roosevelt  proposed  to  Congress  a 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  which  included  the  appointment  of  six 
assistants  to  the  President,  the  establishment 
of  two  new  departments — Social  Welfare  and 
Public  Works,  resjxrctively — tmd  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  Comptroller  General. 

13.  The  opening  session  of  the  Brazil-United 
States  Institute,  established  to  strengthen  cultural 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  v/as  held  in 
Itamaraty  Palace,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

19.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  extended 
tojune  30,  1939,  the  powers  granted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1933  to  fix  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar 
and  to  defend  its  value  abroad  with  a  stabilization 
fund  of  $2,000,000,000. 

20.  President  Roo-sevelt  was  inaugurated  for  his 
second  term. 


22.  The  United  States  Congress  authorized  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  continue 
making  loans  until  June  30,  1939,  and  extended 
the  life  of  its  subsidiary  organizations  equally. 

Floods  beginning  on  this  date  on  the  Mississippi, 
Allegheny,  and  Ohio  Rivers  caused  over  900 
deaths  and  left  300,000  homeless. 

23.  The  President  of  Panama  signed  a  law 
establishing  a  bureau  for  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  especially  forests. 

FEBRUARY 

1.  The  Government  of  Peru  appropriated 
2,500,000  gold  soles  for  the  construction  of  high¬ 
ways. 

The  free  port  of  New  York  was  opened. 

1-4.  The  First  Chilean  Congress  of  Hospital 
Physicians  met  in  Valparaiso. 

4.  Ecuador  enacted  a  minimum  wage  law  for 
workers. 

5.  A  law  making  compulsory  the  payment  of  a 
living  wage  to  private  employees  was  signed  by 
President  Alessandri  of  Chile.  Regulations  were 
issued  on  May  10. 

5-7.  The  Second  Chilean  Pediatrics  Congress 
was  held  in  Valparaiso. 

6.  The  first  of  several  formal  sessions  held  during 
the  year  between  the  delegations  of  Ecuador  and 
Peru  took  place  in  Washington  in  continuation  of 
the  negotiations  begun  on  September  30,  1936  to 
settle  the  boundary  question  existing  between 
these  two  Republics.  These  negotiations  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Ponce  Castro-Oyanguren 
Protocol  of  1924,  which  reads  in  part:  “The  two 
Governments  will,  on  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
send  their  respective  delegates  to  Washington  to 
discuss  the  frontier  question  in  a  friendly  spirit 
and,  should  they  not  succeed  in  fixing  a  definite 
line,  they  will  determine  by  agreement  the  zones 
which  each  of  the  two  Parties  recognizes  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  other,  and  the  zone  in  respect  of  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  asked  for 
an  arbitral  award.”  In  accordance  with  an  act 
signed  by  both  countries  on  July  6,  1936,  the  arbi¬ 
tration  to  which  the  Protocol  refers  is  on  a  de  jure 
basis. 
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7.  A  commercial  accord  was  signed  in  Lima  by 
Argentina  and  Peru. 

14.  Regulations  of  the  law  on  hydrocarbons  and 
other  fuels  went  into  effect  in  Venezuela,  replac¬ 
ing  those  issued  November  4,  1935. 

15.  President  Hernindez  Martinez  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador  delivered  to  the  National  Assembly  his  an¬ 
nual  message,  in  which  he  reported  that  the  fiscal 
year  was  closed  with  a  surplus  in  the  treasury;  the 
col6n  was  stabilized;  banks  and  other  national  in¬ 
stitutions  lowered  their  rate  of  interest;  the  Central 
Reserve  Bank  increased  its  reserves  by  about 
$1,000,000;  the  plan  for  social  betterment  was 
continued  satisfactorily,  more  than  1,000  pieces  of 
arable  land  being  distributed  among  as  many  poor 
families;  several  workers’  housing  projects  were 
carried  out;  and  public  education  was  improved. 

1 5-21 .  The  First  National  Congress  of  Industrial 
Hygiene  and  Medicine  was  held  in  Mexico  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Departments  of  Public  Health 
and  Labor. 

19.  A  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  El 
Salvador  and  the  United  States  was  signed  in 
San  Salvador.  It  went  into  effect  on  May  31. 

20.  Paraguay  withdrew  from  the  League  of 
Nations. 

27.  President  Trujillo  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  sent  his  annual  message  to  Congress.  Speaking 
of  economic  matters,  he  said  that  the  Treasury 
closed  the  year  with  a  surplus  and  that  its  revenue 
from  various  sources  had  increased.  Income  from 
domestic  sources  was  greater  and  interest  and 
amortization  payments  were  made  on  the  foreign 
debt.  Other  accomplishments  included  the  con¬ 
struction  of  important  irrigation  works,  new 
buildings,  and  modem  steel  bridges,  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  piort  works  at  Ciudad  Trujillo.  Great 
advances  were  made  in  public  education,  and 
many  new  rural  schools  were  built  and  urban 
schools  enlarged,  making  a  total  of  896  schools 
operating  in  the  Republic.  The  national  high¬ 
way  system  was  improved.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  agriculture  and  stockraising  throughout 
the  countrs',  with  more  intensive  cultivation  of 
coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  rice,  potatoes,  and  onions. 

M.ARCH 

1.  President  Ubico  of  Guatemala  reported  in 
his  annual  message  to  the  National  Assembly 
that  during  the  preceding  year  2ill  debts  of  farm 
laborers  towards  their  masters  had  been  ctmceled, 
education  among  the  rural  p>opulation  increased, 
and  means  of  communication  and  sanitation  in 
the  various  regions  of  the  Republic  improved. 


The  Treasury  announced  a  surplus  for  the  year, 
and  stated  that  the  foreign  debt  decreased  over 
2,000,000  quetzales. 

4.  Representatives  of  Brazil  and  Ecuador  signed 
an  extradition  treaty  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  March 
4, 1937.  It  was  approved  by  Brazil  on  September 
24  and  by  Ecuador  on  September  27. 

5.  The  Government  of  Colombia,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Health,  began  an  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign. 

9.  In  Washington  the  labor  unions  affiliated 
with  the  C.  1.  O.  that  had  withdrawn  from  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  set  up  a  separate  national  labor 
organization. 

13.  The  Military  Government  Junta  of  Bolivia 
canceled  the  Standard  Oil  Company  concession 
and  authorized  the  Bolivian  National  Oil  Depos¬ 
its  to  take  over  the  former’s  oil  lands. 

15.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  President  Terra  of  Uruguay  commented 
on  the  general  satisfaction  at  the  trend  of  national 
policies  and  the  steps  taken  for  economic  recovery 
during  1936,  mentioning  the  Treasury  surplus  and 
the  successful  internal  debt  and  mortgage  bond 
conversions.  The  AN CAP  completed  an  oil  re¬ 
finery  capable  of  handling  170,000  tons  of  crude 
pietroleum  annually,  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  whole  nation.  Highway  construction  and 
lowcost  housing  received  preferential  Govern¬ 
ment  consideration  in  its  public  works  program. 
For  highways,  railways,  port  works,  and  similar 
projects,  22,000,000  pesos  were  appropriated.  In 
addition  to  many  public  buildings,  234  lowcost 
dwellings  were  under  construction  in  Montevideo. 

15- 20.  The  North  American  Regional  Radio 
Conference  met  in  Habana,  attended  by  technical 
experts  from  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States. 

16- 17.  The  Second  Latin  American  Congress 
of  Physiotherapy,  X-rays,  and  Radium  was  held 
in  Guatemala. 

APRIL 

1.  Regulations  issued  on  the  Cuban  law  regard¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  women  covered  working 
conditions,  hygiene,  night  work,  prohibited 
work,  preference  for  women  in  certain  fields  of 
employment,  and  home  work. 

The  first  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  famous 
Colombian  poet,  novelist,  and  educator,  Jorge 
Isaacs,  was  celebrated. 

5.  A  commission  of  25  physicians,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Health 
and  Welfare,  was  established  to  study  and  draw  up 
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a  campaign  against  certain  diseases  endemic  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  to  consider  the 
establishment  and  organization  of  new  maternity 
clinics. 

5-19.  The  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Codi- 
Bcation  of  International  Law  met  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  study  and  prepare  a  list  of 
subjects  susceptible  of  codification  and  to  draft 
questionnaires  on  each  point. 

6.  Mexico  and  the  United  States  signed  a  con¬ 
vention  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and 
game  mammals. 

The  first  locomotive  to  be  built  in  Brazil  arrived 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  the  Sao  Paulo  shops. 

10.  The  nationalization  of  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro 
shipping  company  was  decreed  by  Brazil. 

12.  The  Register  of  Social  Service  Agencies  and 
Central  Card  Catalogue  was  established  in 
Argentina. 

13.  A  treaty  terminating  Article  VIII  of  the 
Gadsden  Treaty  was  signed  by  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  in  Washington.  The  exchange  of 
ratifications  took  place  in  Washington  on  Decem¬ 
ber  21. 

14.  Pan  American  Day  was  celebrated  in  all 
Republics  of  the  New  World. 

The  Pan  American  Federation  of  Highway  Edu¬ 
cation  announced  the  winners  in  its  essay  contest 
on  the  subject  “The  Importance  of  Highways  in 
National  Progress”,  in  which  secondary  school 
students  in  all  countries  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  were  eligible  to  comptete. 

20.  The  budget  message  of  President  Roosevelt 
requested  $1,500,000,000  for  relief  in  the  fiscal 
year  1938. 

24.  A  law  was  passed  in  Uruguay  creating  spte- 
cial  summer  courses  on  the  history,  literature,  and 
economics  of  South  America. 

26.  The  Guffey-Vinson  Act  regulating  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  industry  in  the  U  nited  States  was  signed 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

27.  Chile  approved  the  commercial  convention 
with  Ecuador,  agreed  upon  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  in  Quito  on  April  7,  1936. 

29.  President  L6pez  Contreras  of  V'enezuela 
presented  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  in 
which  he  recommended  continued  efforts  for  the 
progressive  and  democratic  development  of  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  During  the 
year  special  attention  wtis  given  to  reaching  a  fair 
solution  of  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital; 
imports  increased  27.5  percent  over  those  of  the 
year  before;  fiscal  revenues  also  increased;  social 


welfare  activities  proved  to  be  of  great  value; 
agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  forestry  were 
stimulated.  Associations  of  producers  of  cacao, 
coffee,  and  sugarcane  received  technical  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid;  to  improve  coffee  production  and  increase 
foreign  markets,  the  National  Coffee  Institute  was 
created.  Marked  progress  was  noted  in  the  field  of 
communications,  esp)ecially  in  civil  aviation. 

30.  A  decree  was  issued  establishing  a  School  of 
Social  Service  in  Lima  to  provide  technical  train¬ 
ing  for  social  workers  and  to  carry  out  studies  and 
research  in  social  work,  welfare,  and  health. 

The  convention  of  coffee-producing  States  of 
Brazil  op»encd  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  discuss  vital 
problems  of  interest  to  the  Brazilian  coffee  indus¬ 
try.  The  convention  closed  on  May  14. 

MAY 

1 .  A  new  neutrality  law  was  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  President 
Cortes  of  Costa  Rica  mentioned  the  markedly  de¬ 
creased  death  rate;  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade,  although  there  was  considerable  increase  in 
volume  and  value  of  imports  and  expiorts;  and  an 
increased  p>ort  movement  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  coasts.  Public  revenues  incresised,  showing 
an  improvement  in  the  economic  situation  within 
the  country;  the  conversion  of  the  internal  debt 
was  almost  completed.  The  Secretary  of  Public 
Health  carried  out  an  extensive  program,  estab¬ 
lishing  new  sanitary  units  which  perform  all  the 
preventive  and  curative  services  recommended  by 
modern  science. 

3.  In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  President 
V  argas  of  Brazil  sp>oke  of  the  notable  development 
in  basic  industries,  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
processing,  the  expansion  of  the  domestic  market, 
the  encouraging  reduction  in  the  national  deficit, 
the  improved  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the 
banks,  improved  railway  facilities  obtained  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  foreign  capital,  better  aviation 
equipment,  the  extension  of  social  benefits, 
drought  control  measures  and  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  activities.  He  ako  urged  Congress  to  take 
prompt  action  on  the  bills  before  it  dealing  with 
banking,  agriculture,  labor  and  standardization 
of  products. 

1 1 .  New  national  parks  were  created  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Santa  Cruz,  Chubut  and  Neuquen  in 
Argentina. 

14.  In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  President 
Justo  of  Argentina  congratulated  the  nation  on  its 
steady  improvement  in  economic  conditions. 
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pointing  out  that  the  trctisury  books  had  been  bal¬ 
anced  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  stating  that 
Argentina  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  world  financial 
centers.  New  schools  were  established  in  Buenos 
.■\ires  and  in  provinces  and  territories  throughout 
the  nation;  child  welfare  activities  were  increased 
by  means  of  school  lunches,  vacation  camps  and 
similar  enterprises.  Legislation  dealing  with  na¬ 
tional  health  included  the  protection  of  mothers 
and  children,  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease, 
and  obligatory  reporting  of  communicable  dis¬ 
eases.  Bureaus  to  control  traffic  in  narcotics 
and  for  health  education  were  established.  The 
fourth  general  census  of  Buenos  Aires  was  taken 
and  a  vast  program  for  the  constantly  growing 
capital  was  undertaken,  including  construction, 
health  and  other  social  aspects.  Agricultural  ex¬ 
perimentation  gave  emphasis  to  improving  the 
quedity  and  yield  of  cereals,  fruits  and  forage 
crops;  the  necessary  material  was  being  gathered 
for  a  national  soil  map  and  the  establishment  of  a 
herbarium  containing  samples  of  all  plants  grown 
in  the  country.  The  state  railway  closed  its  books 
for  the  year  with  a  surplus.  Highway  construction 
was  consistently  encouraged,  the  sum  of  300,000,- 
000  pesos  having  been  appropriated  for  that 
purpose. 

18.  Work  was  begun  on  the  Rio  Negro  jjower 
project  in  Uruguay.  The  project,  which  will 
require  five  years  for  completion,  includes  the 
regulation  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  creation  of  an 
immense  artificial  lake,  general  electrification  of 
the  interior  of  the  Republic,  and  provision  for  addi¬ 
tional  electricity  for  Montevideo. 

21.  President  Alessandri  of  Chile  delivered  be¬ 
fore  Congress  a  long  and  detailed  message  giving 
an  account  of  the  last  four  years  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  in  which  economic  improvement  received 
preferential  attention.  The  Treasury  noted  sur¬ 
pluses  during  that  period,  the  accumulated  deficit 
of  422,000,000  pesos  and  the  floating  debt  of 
356,000,000  pesos  having  been  cancelled.  Pay¬ 
ments  on  the  foreign  debt  were  made  out  of  reve¬ 
nues  from  the  nitrate  and  copper  industries,  the 
debt  having  been  reduced  from  450,000,000  pesos 
in  December  1934  to  416,000,000  pesos  on  the 
same  date  in  1936.  National  finances  so  im¬ 
proved  that  taxes  were  reduced  by  100,000,000 
p)esos,  and  the  improvement  in  the  economic 
situation  was  greater  than  in  1927-29.  The  index 
of  industrial  production  showed  an  increase  of 
nearly  40  percent,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  cotton  fabrics,  electric  power,  cement,  and 
paper.  Production  from  mining  and  the  nitrate 
industry  increased,  as  did  transportation  and  for¬ 


eign  trade.  The  banking  situation  was  most 
promising.  Wages  paid  were  much  higher  than 
those  received  by  workers  at  the  peak  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Agriculture  showed  great  gains,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  cereals  reaching  the  highest  figure  so  far 
recorded;  truck  garden  products  also  showed  a 
large  increase.  Coastwise  trade  increased  by 
more  than  20  percent,  and  the  pwrt  movement 
throughout  the  Republic  also  improved.  Foreign 
trade  showed  a  steady  increase  since  1933  and, 
thanks  to  a  protective  policy,  the  increase  in  manu¬ 
facturing  was  steady. 

24.  A  Committee  on  Highway  Expenditures  was 
established  in  Peru  to  regulate  and  control  the 
sptending  of  funds  appropriated  for  highway 
purposes  in  the  Republic. 

26.  Ratifications  were  exchanged  in  Lima  of 
conventions  on  exchange  of  publications,  intel¬ 
lectual  interchange,  and  motion  picture  censor¬ 
ship,  signed  by  Peru  and  Argentina  on  July  2, 
1935. 

26-29.  A  National  Nutrition  Conference  was 
held  in  C6rdoba,  Argentina. 

29.  Chile  increased  the  social  service  quotas  to 
be  paid  by  employers  and  the  State,  the  funds  to  be 
used  for  maternal  and  child  welfare  and  for  the 
low-cost  housing  fund. 

JUNE 

1.  The  National  Committee  of  Intellectual 
Coop>cration  was  established  in  Uruguay. 

2.  A  State  law  signed  by  Governor  Lehman  of 
New  York  prohibited  the  sale  of  foods  manufac¬ 
tured  wholly  or  in  part  by  minors  under  16  years 
of  age. 

3.  The  Government  of  Venezuela  took  over  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  p>ort  of  La  Guaira  after  pur¬ 
chasing  the  unexpired  concession  owned  by  a 
foreign  company. 

8.  Members  of  scientific  expeditions  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  gathered  in  Peru  to  observe  a 
total  eclipKe  of  the  sun. 

8-20.  The  Second  South  American  Regional 
Radio  Conference  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
attended  by  delegations  from  10  countries. 

10.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  Minister  of  Colombia 
and  the  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Brazil  exchanged  notes  approving  the  marking  of 
their  common  boundary,  thus  fulfilling  the  bound¬ 
ary  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Navigation  and 
Boundaries  signed  in  Bogota  on  April  24,  1907 
and  the  Treaty  of  River  Navigation  and  Limits 
signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  November  15,  1928. 
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11.  A  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  established 
in  Peru  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health, 
Labor  and  Social  Welfare. 

12.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  extended 
for  3  years  the  law  on  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
that  granted  the  President  of  the  United  States 

*  specific  powers  to  negotiate  commercial  agree- 
j  ments  with  foreign  governments  and  promulgate 
them  without  need  of  ratification  by  Congress. 

The  Pan  .'\merican  Exposition  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
opened  its  second  year. 

15.  A  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  pro¬ 
ducers’  associations  for  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
their  products  was  promulgated  in  Mexico. 

Radiotelephone  communication  wtis  inaugu¬ 
rated  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti 
with  an  exchange  of  greetings  between  the  respec¬ 
tive  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Works. 

I  16.  Two  Venezuelan  boy  scouts,  Rafael  Angel 

I  Petit  and  Juan  Carmona,  arrived  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  after  a  trip  of  3,730  miles  on  foot  through 
many  .American  countries.  They  left  Carac2ts  on 
January  2,  1935. 

17.  The  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Public 
Works  of  Brazil  appropriated  necessary  funds  for 
the  installation  and  administration  of  16  radio 
stations  in  the  States  of  Amazonas,  Matto  Grosso, 
Pernambuco  and  Alagdas. 

20-21.  .^n  international  ski  contest  was  held 
in  Chile. 

22.  A  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  was  established 
in  Mexico. 

23.  A  decree  was  promulgated  in  Mexico  ex¬ 
propriating  the  prof)erty  of  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico,  which  will  be  administered  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  bureau  established  for  that  purpose. 

30.  The  National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  opened 
in  Washington,  D.  C.;  it  closed  on  July  9.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  many  foreign  nations  attended. 

JULY 

3.  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Bank,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Mexico  by  decree  of  June  28,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  25,000,000  pesos,  com¬ 
menced  op>erations. 

5.  A  decree  was  issued  creating  the  University 
of  Brazil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  include  existing 
schools  and  colleges  and  establish  others  for  train¬ 
ing  in  philosophy,  science,  literature,  and  art. 

The  Mixed  Chilean-Bolivian  Commission  met 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  to  draft  proposals  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  two  Governments  on  means  of  strength¬ 
ening  commercial  and  economic  ties  between 
their  countries.  The  commission  drew  up  26 


agreements  for  such  consideration.  Its  final  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  on  August  3. 

5-13.  The  Second  International  Congress  of 
American  History  met  in  Buenos  Aires. 

6.  Mexico  ratified  an  arbitration  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

7.  A  law  requiring  all  foreigners  to  register 
with  the  Immigration  Bureau  wtis  promulgated 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

8-15.  The  Third  South  American  Chemistry 
Congress  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo. 

13.  Provisional  President  David  Toro  of  Bolivia 
resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  German 
Busch,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

14- 20.  The  South  American  Medical  Meetings, 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  were  attended  by  dele¬ 
gates  from  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay. 

15- 24.  The  Pan  American  Chamber  Music 
Festival,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  of  the  United  States,  was  held  in 
Mexico. 

16.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  of 
Brazil  announced  the  signing  of  a  fintmeial  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  countries,  by  which  the 
United  States  agp-eed  to  sell  to  Brazil  gold  to  the 
value  of  not  more  than  $60,000,000,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  designed  to  maintain  monetary  equilibrium 
between  the  two  countries  and  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  a  central  reserve  bank  in  Brazil. 

20.  President  L6p)ez  of  Colombia  delivered  his 
annual  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  analyzed 
in  detail  the  economic,  financial,  educational  and 
social  policies  adopted  by  the  Government.  He 
said  that  both  national  and  departmental  treas¬ 
uries  had  closed  the  year  with  surpluses;  public 
works  had  been  inereased  and  were  being  carried 
out  at  less  expense  and  with  greater  efficacy  than 
ever  before;  employment  was  available  for  workers 
not  absorbed  by  agriculture  and  industry;  there 
was  no  longer  an  unemployment  problem;  new 
industries  were  being  started;  and  economic 
prosjjerity  was  evident  on  every  hand.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  for  public  education  in  the  national 
budget  reached  the  highest  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  country;  normal  schools  had  been  built, 
fellowships  for  foreign  study  granted,  physical 
education  organized,  the  collection  of  books 
known  as  the  Village  Library  widely  distributed, 
and  plans  for  revising  university  courses  of  study 
considered. 

21.  An  appropriation  of  884,449  soles  was  made 
in  Peru  for  14  irrigation  projects,  including  the 
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construction  of  several  dams  to  be  built  during 
1937-38. 

The  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Uruguay  ex¬ 
changed  ratifications  of  the  conventions  on  fixing 
the  legal  status  of  their  frontier  relations,  on  arti  Stic 
exchange,  on  exhibitions  of  samples  and  sales  of 
national  products,  and  on  the  encouragement  of 
tourist  travel,  and  of  an  agreement  for  exchange 
of  publications,  all  signed  in  Montevideo  on 
December  20,  1933. 

22.  The  Central  Banks  of  Chile  and  Bolivia 
signed  an  agreement  to  facilitate  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  President  of  Mexico  signed  a  law  establish¬ 
ing  the  Workers’  Industrial  Promotion  Bank; 
regulations  for  its  administration,  organization, 
and  operation  were  issued  September  30. 

26-30.  The  South  American  Union  of  Engineers 
held  its  second  Congress  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

27.  Mexico  ratified  the  convention  modifying 
article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Navigation  with  the  Republic  of  Ecuador. 

29.  The  Government  of  Bolivia  appropriated 
50,000,000  bolivianos  for  public  works  in  La  Paz. 

30.  The  General  Bank  Law  and  the  statutes  of 
the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Ecuador  were  amended. 

31.  The  President  of  Venezuela  signed  a  new 
.MiPns  Law,  abrogating  that  of  July  8,  1932. 

The  Military  Government  Junta  of  Bolivia 
issued  a  decree  declaring  in  force  the  national 
constitution  of  1880,  with  the  modifications  and 
amendments  introduced  by  the  Convention  of 
1920  and  the  Referendum  of  1931  and  the  laws, 
decrees  and  governmental  provisions  now  in  exist¬ 
ence,  excepting  only  any  which  might  be  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  decree-laws  issued  or  to  be  issued  until 
the  country  returned  to  normalcy. 

AUGUST 

2.  The  commercial  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Costa  Rica,  signed  in  San 
Jose  on  November  28,  1936,  went  into  effect. 

5.  A  Cancer  Institute  was  established  under 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

9.  A  Uruguayan  cultural  mission,  headed  by 
Dr.  Eduardo  V'lctor  Haedo,  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  for  about 
two  weeks  it  was  honored  by  Brazilian  authorities 
and  intellectual  leaders. 

9-19.  The  Second  Pan  American  Coffee  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Habana  under  the  auspiees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Cuban 
Institute  for  the  Stabilization  of  Coffee. 


10.  El  Salvador  withdrew  from  the  League  of 
Nations  for  reasons  of  economy. 

15.  The  four  hundredth  anniversary  was  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  establishment  of  the  stronghold 
which  later  became  the  city  of  Nuestra  Senora 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Asuncion,  the  capital  of 
Paraguay. 

17.  Brazil  ratified  the  extradition  treaty  signed 
with  Chile  on  November  8,  1935. 

The  National  Committee  of  Intellectual  Co¬ 
operation  was  established  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

18.  The  Association  of  .American  Artists  and 
Writers  held  its  first  session  in  Habana,  Cuba. 

22-29.  The  Third  Inter-American  Education 
Conference  met  in  Mexico. 

24.  A  Federal  Electric  Power  Commission  was 
established  in  Mexico  to  organize  and  direct  a 
non-profit  making  system  for  the  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution  of  electric  power. 

30.  Mexico  ratified  an  arbitration  treaty  with 
Colombia. 

Chile  ratified  the  extradition  treaty  signed  with 
Brazil  on  November  8,  1935. 

A  decree  amending  the  agrarian  code  was 
promulgated  in  Mexico. 

SEPTEMBER 

1.  President  C&rdenas  of  Mexico  delivered  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  stating  that  there 
were  indications  throughout  the  country  of  an 
impatient  feeling  with  regard  to  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  but  that  activity  and  coop>eration  in  solving 
these  problems  were  also  evident.  The  mining 
output  increased;  the  electric  p)Owcr  industry  was 
unable  to  meet  the  increased  demands;  the 
economic  px>licy  aimed  at  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  country  and  assuring 
workers  an  equitable  share  of  profits;  monetary 
reserves  increased;  over  5,000,000  acres  of  land 
were  distributed  among  communal  land  owners; 
irrigation  works  in  various  states  were  continued 
or  completed;  railway  mileage  increased;  the 
highway  program  was  continued  during  the  year; 
and  65,000,000  p)esos  were  appropriated  for 
education. 

3.  A  law  for  the  protection  of  the  small  sugar¬ 
cane  grower  went  into  effect  in  Cuba.  The  law 
established  a  protective  fund  for  small  growers, 
sp>ecified  rates  of  payment  by  the  mills,  moratoria 
and  the  settlement  of  debts,  the  regulation  of 
rentals  for  sugarcane  growing  prop)erties,  wages 
for  field  and  industrial  labor,  and  fines  and 
p>enalties. 
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5.  Dr.  Roberto  M.  Ortiz  was  elected  President 
of  .Argentina  for  the  six  year  term  1938-44. 

11.  .Anita  Lizana  of  Chile  won  the  United 
States  women's  tennis  championship. 

13.  Brazil  ratified  a  radio  convention  with 
Colombia. 

16.  Dr.  F61ix  Paiva,  dean  of  the  Law  School  of 
the  National  University,  became  President  of 
Paraguay,  following  the  resignation  of  Colonel 
Rafael  Franco. 

The  Chilean-Mexican  Cultural  Institute  was 
inaugurated  in  Santiago,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chilean  Committee  on  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion.  During  the  year  other  similar  institutes  for 
strengthening  cultural  relations  with  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Panama  and 
Peru  were  also  inaugurated. 

16-25.  The  First  Inter-American  Technical 
Aviation  Conference  was  held  in  Lima  to  study 
questions  relative  to  international  air  services. 

17.  Representatives  of  Argentina  and  Bolivia 
signed  in  Buenos  Aires  a  Convention  on  Frontier 
Traffic  and  a  Preliminary  Convention  on  Railway 
.Matters,  the  latter  providing  for  a  mixed  com¬ 
mission  to  make  the  necessary  studies  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  connecting  the  Bolivian 
cities  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  and  Sucre  with 
the  North  Argentine  Central  Railway. 

21.  The  Twenty-Seventh  National  Fine  Arts 
Salon  of  Argentina  was  opened.  It  included  a 
hall  of  Brazilian  painting  and  sculpture,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Treaty  of  Artistic  Exchange  in 
effect  between  the  two  countries. 

25.  The  Pan  American  Congress  of  Traveling 
Salesmen,  Agents  and  Representatives  met  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

28.  President  Roosevelt  started  jxjwer  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Bonneville,  Oregon,  plant.  The  dam 
ttill  cost  $75,000,000  and  produce  580,000  horse¬ 
power. 

29.  Radio-telephone  service  between  Haiti  and 
the  United  States  was  optened  by  an  exchange  of 
greetings  between  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  and  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Auguste  Turnier. 

OCTOBER 

1.  Representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  signed  recommendations  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Bolivian-Brazilian  Mixed  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Economic  Matters,  on  the  exploitation  of 
oil  fields  south  of  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  and  the 
construction  of  a  railway  between  that  city  and 
Corumba. 


2.  El  Salvador  extended  its  commercial  modus 
vivendi  with  Mexico. 

By  decree  of  the  Government  of  Haiti,  all 
workers  or  owners  of  real  estate  must  obtain 
identification  cards. 

10.  The  Government  of  Haiti  informed  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  that  as 
a  result  of  incidents  occurring  on  their  common 
frontier  early  in  October,  Haitian  citizens  had  lost 
their  lives,  and  requested  an  investigation  for  fixing 
resfsonsibility. 

12.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  radio  station 
TGW  in  Guatemala  City,  Secretary  Hull  of  the 
United  States  and  Dr.  Carlos  Salazar,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Guatemala,  exchanged 
greetings. 

The  first  section  of  the  9  de  Julio  .Avenue,  the 
widest  in  the  world,  was  opened  in  Buenos  .Aires. 

14.  Air  service  between  Buenos  .Aires  and 
Patagonia  was  opened. 

15.  Representatives  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Haiti  signed  an  agreement,  contained  in  an 
official  communication  to  the  press,  in  which  the 
Dominican  Republic  declared  that  it  had  immedi¬ 
ately  begun  a  detailed  investigation  to  fix  responsi¬ 
bility  and  apply  the  necessary  penalties  to  those 
guilty  in  the  incidents  that  had  occurred  on  the 
Dominican-Haitian  frontier. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  inaugurated  in  Washington  a  series  of 
cultural  broadcasts  to  the  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

16.  The  Bolivian-Peruvian  Mixed  Commission 
for  Economic  Studies  began  work. 

The  Office  of  Research  on  Mental  Deficiency 
wtis  established  in  Venezuela  as  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Hygiene. 

17-20.  The  First  National  Transportation  Con¬ 
ference  met  in  Habana. 

20.  The  President  of  Costa  Rica  signed  an  act 
granting  him  powers  to  cooperate  with  the 
American  governments  for  the  completion  of  the 
Inter- American  Highway. 

The  Chilean-Ecuadorean  Mixed  Commercial 
Commission,  meeting  at  Santiago,  recommended 
modification  of  the  modus  vivendi  between  the  two 
countries. 

21.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Costa  Rica  and  V'enezuela  offered  their  good  of¬ 
fices  to  the  Governments  of  Honduras  and  Nica¬ 
ragua  in  connection  with  the  boundary  dispute 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Governments  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  ac¬ 
cepted  their  mediation  the  next  day. 
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22.  The  Acting  President  of  Ecuador  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  G.  Alberto 
Enriquez  as  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic. 

23.  The  Government  of  Bolivia  approved  the 
conventions  signed  in  La  Paz  with  Chile,  concern¬ 
ing  intellectual  and  cultural  interchange  between 
professors  and  students,  passpmrts,  and  art  and 
industrial  exhibitions. 

28.  A  Council  of  National  Economy  was 
established  in  Ecuador  to  advise  organizations 
dealing  with  national  economy  and  financial 
matters,  draft  bills,  and  give  advice  on  financial 
policies. 

29.  Three  Brazilian  engineers  who  left  Rio  de 
Janeiro  April  16,  1928,  to  study  a  route  for  the 
Pan  American  Highway  arrived  in  Washington 
and  were  received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 

31.  The  Flying  Caravan  of  the  Peoples’  Man¬ 
date  to  Governments  to  End  War  left  the  United 
States.  It  was  composed  of  prominent  women 
who  visited  the  American  Republics  to  urge 
ratification  of  the  instruments  signed  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace. 

NOV’EMBER 

1.  The  First  Inter- American  Radio  Conference 
met  in  Habana,  Cuba.  It  closed  on  December  1 3 
after  the  signing  of  a  convention  on  radio  com¬ 
munications  and  an  administrative  agreement.  A 
regional  agreement  was  also  signed  between 
Canada,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  to  regulate  and 
establish  principles  covering  the  use  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  broadcast  band,  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
technical  interference  between  the  stations  of  these 
countries. 

President  Laredo  Bru  of  Cuba  in  a  message  to 
Congress  outlined  the  social  and  economic  policies 
which  the  Government  plans  to  adopt.  He  rec¬ 
ommended  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Bank 
of  Emission  and  Rediscount,  a  general  banking 
law  to  oblige  every  banking  institution  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  adoption  by  Cuba  of  a  monetary 
system  of  its  own.  He  stated  that  the  sugar  co¬ 
ordination  law  offers  sufficient  protection  to  that 
industry  <md  reported  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  continued  an  intensive  campaign  for  a 
closer  compliance  with  social  legislation.  He  also 
said  that  the  schools  were  functioning  normally. 

A  series  of  broadcasts  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  United  States  was 
inaugurated  in  Washington  with  the  cooperation 


of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The 
purjjose  of  these  broadcasts  was  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  the  United  States  more  fully  with  the 
life  and  culture  of  other  American  nations. 

3.  Brazil  announced  a  new  coffee  policy  and  re¬ 
duced  the  export  tax  from  45  to  1 2  milreis.  As  a 
part  of  the  policy,  the  Government  stated  on  No¬ 
vember  13  that  it  would  no  longer  require  35  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cxjxjrt  drafts  to  be  sold  at  the  official 
rate  of  exchange. 

4.  The  Mediation  Conference  in  the  boundart' 
dispute  between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  met  in 
San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica.  It  was  comjjosed  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  United  States,  V’enezuela  and 
Costa  Rica  as  mediating  nations  and  delegates 
from  the  two  countries  concerned. 

7.  A  Council  of  National  Economy  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Ecuador  to  harmonize,  unify  and  direct 
national  efforts  for  economic  recovery. 

10.  The  President  of  Brazil  promulgated  a  new 
constitution  replacing  that  of  1934  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  powers  of  the  national  Government. 
In  place  of  Congress  there  will  be  a  national 
Parliament  composed  of  a  Chamljer  of  Deputies 
and  a  Federal  Council.  Parliament  will  exercise 
legislative  powers  in  collaboration  with  the 
Council  of  National  Economy  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  The  President  is  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  nation  and  has  been  granted 
extraordinary  ptowers.  Stock  in  mining  com¬ 
panies,  banks  of  deposit  and  insurance  companies 
may  be  held  only  by  Brazilians.  The  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  date  of  promul¬ 
gation,  will  be  submitted  to  a  national  plebiscite 
in  a  form  to  be  determined  by  the  President. 

12.  A  Pan  American  Air  Squadron  left  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic,  on  a  good-will 
flight  throughout  America  on  behalf  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Lighthouse.  The  squadron  was 
composed  of  one  Dominican  and  3  Cuban  planes. 

A  contract  was  signed  between  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  jjetroleum  company  “El 
.4guila”,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell, 
according  to  which  the  company  will  exploit  as  a 
unit  the  rich  oil  zones  of  Poza  Rica,  Poza  de 
Cuero  and  Troncones  y  Potrerillos.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  receive  as  its  share  royalties  varying 
between  15  and  35  percent  of  production. 

The  President  of  Haiti  requested  the  good  offices 
of  the  Governments  of  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  settle  the  differences  between  the 
Governments  of  Haiti  and  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  three  Governments  offered  their 
good  offices  to  the  Presidents  of  the  two  countries. 
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15.  In  a  message  to  Congress  at  the  beginning 
of  its  special  session,  President  Roosevelt  requested 
that  taxes  on  small  business  be  reduced  and  that 
laws  be  passed  on  agricultural  aid,  the  regulation 
of  wages  and  hours.  Government  reorganization 
and  regional  planning. 

The  taki.ng  of  the  census  of  the  unemployed  in 
the  United  States  was  begun.  Preliminary  re¬ 
ports  of  the  census  showed  that  there  were  be¬ 
tween  7,882,912  and  10,870,000  unemployed 
persons  in  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  re¬ 
plied  to  the  Presidents  of  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  and  later  to  the  President  of  Mexico, 
thanking  them  for  offering  their  good  offices  and 
declaring  that  as  soon  as  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  learned  the  ptoint  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Haitian  Government  is  the  object 
of  the  controversy  it  would  specify  whether  or  not 
it  accepts  mediation  or  good  offices. 

15-19.  The  First  National  Highway  Safety 
Congress  met  in  Mexico. 

19.  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Republic  signed 
a  convention  specifying  the  conditions  under 
which  Bolivia  may  export  its  fjctroleum  tax  free 
through  Argentine  territory. 

20.  The  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
app)ointed  sp>ecial  missions  to  the  Governments 
whose  good  offices  Haiti  had  requested. 

A  cultural  embassy  comjjosed  of  the  Brazilian 
writers  Guilherme  de  Almeida,  Osorio  Dutra  and 
■Mcides  Bezerra  arrived  in  Montevideo,  where 
they  were  cordially  received  by  Government 
authorities  and  Uruguayan  educators.  During 
their  10  days’  visit  they  presented  a  bust  of  Olavo 
Bilac  to  the  city  of  Montevideo. 


DECEMBER 


1.  -A  national  literary  contest  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Education  was  opened  in 
Cuba.  During  the  course  of  the  month  48  essays, 
16  novels,  25  books  of  poetry  and  26  journalistic 
works  were  received. 

2.  Pan  American  Airways  inaugurated  a  rapid 
weekly  serv’ice  between  Miami,  Florida,  and  the 
Canal  Zone  making  it  possible  to  reach  Panama 
from  New  York  in  15j^  hours  and  shortening  the 
time  between  New  York  and  Lima,  Peru,  and 
Santiago,  Chile,  to  2  and  3  days  respectively.  A 
new  service  was  also  opened  from  Panama  to  La 
Guaira,  Venezuela,  passing  through  Colombia. 

■A  series  of  unofficial  diplomatic  conversations 
was  begun  in  Washington  between  representa¬ 


tives  of  the  Governments  of  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Government  of  Haiti  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Governments  of  Cuba,  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  that  a  commission  be  named  by 
them  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  differences 
between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

5.  The  President  of  Honduras  delivered  to  Con¬ 
gress  his  annual  message  summarizing  the  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  of  his  administration. 
The  primary,  secondary  and  vocational  schools 
continued  their  regular  work.  The  restoration  of 
the  notable  ruins  of  Copan  was  advanced,  where¬ 
by  present  and  future  generations  may  learn  of 
the  splendor  of  an  extinct  civilization.  Sp)ccial 
attention  in  highway  construction  was  given  to 
the  needs  of  agriculture  and  industry,  a  22-mile 
section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  being 
completed  and  in  use.  The  international  credit 
of  the  nation  is  sound.  The  Government  accepted 
with  pleasure  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States, 
Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica  to  secure  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  controversy  with  Nicaragua. 

10.  The  Republics  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
signed  a  protocol  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  to 
avoid  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the 
boundary  question. 

1 1 .  The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  proposed  that  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  reaffirm  the  diplomatic  agreement  of 
October  15  and  that  the  investigation  already 
begun  by  the  Dominican  Government  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  representatives  of  the  three  mediat¬ 
ing  Governments  suggested  that  if  Haiti  did  not 
accept  the  Dominican  propxjsal,  it  should  resort  to 
the  international  treaties  in  force  between  the  two 
Republics. 

14.  The  Government  of  Haiti  invoked  the 
Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent  Conflicts  between 
the  American  States  (the  Gondra  Treaty)  of  1923 
and  the  General  Convention  of  Inter-American 
Conciliation  of  1929  in  order  to  settle  its  dispute 
with  the  Dominican  Government  and  named 
representatives  on  the  Commission  of  Investigation 
and  Conciliation  to  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  those  pacts. 

15.  The  Permanent  Commission  set  up  by  these 
instruments  met  in  Washington  to  consider  the 
request  made  by  the  Haitian  Government.  The 
commission  transmitted  the  request  of  the  Haitian 
Government  to  the  Dominican  Government. 

16.  .A  National  Committee  of  Standards  was 
created  under  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 
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18.  The  Federal  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Ar¬ 
bitration  of  Mexico  handed  down  a  decision  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Union  of  Petroleum 
Workers  and  the  principal  companies  engaged  in 
that  industry.  The  decision  ordered  the  com¬ 
panies  to  increase  wages  and  provide  improved 
living  conditions  for  their  employees,  at  cost  to 
the  companies  estimated  by  the  Government  at 
26,000,000  pesos. 

21-23.  The  F.leventh  .Annual  Conference  of  the 
C'uban  .Association  of  Sugar  Technicians  met  in 
Habana.  Cuba. 

22.  The  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
invited  the  President  of  Haiti  to  proclaim  a  pact 
of  honor  between  the  two  chief  executives  declar¬ 
ing  solemnly  that  the  events  that  occurred  on 
Dominican  territory  in  October  would  not  lead 
to  war  l>etween  the  two  neighbor  Republics. 
The  President  of  Haiti  replied  that  he  welcomed 
the  statement  of  the  Dominican  President. 

The  Cuban  Senate  ratified  the  Inter-.American 
Radiocommunications  Convention  and  the  North 
American  Regional  .Agreement  signed  at  the 
Inter-.American  Radio  Conference  on  December 
13,  1937. 

In  Cuba  a  law  was  promulgated  organizing  a 
.Section  of  Government  Property  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  act  contains  provisions  on  the 
distribution,  colonization  and  exploitation  of  gov¬ 
ernment  lands.  This  law,  which  went  into  effect 
on  January  15,  1938,  is  retroactive  and  provides 
that  until  additional  legislation  is  enaeted  to  com¬ 
plete  the  plan  on  the  distribution  of  lands  and 
agricultural  colonization  at  least  1,000,000  pesos 


shall  be  set  aside  in  the  general  budget  for  the 
general  aid  of  rural  residents. 

23.  The  President  of  Cuba  signed  an  amnesty 
law  pardoning  political  prisoners. 

24.  The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  amended  the 
foreign  exchange  control  law. 

The  President  of  Brazil  issued  a  decree  restrict¬ 
ing  foreign  exchange  transactions  and  granting 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  a  monopoly  in  the  purchase  of 
export  drafts. 

25.  Children’s  Day  was  celebrated  in  Caracas. 

26.  The  Central  Bank  of  Argentina  announced 
that  there  had  been  a  notable  increase  in  govern¬ 
ment  revenue  and  that  the  year  1937  would  close 
with  a  balanced  budget. 

27.  The  Dominican  Republic  appointed  its 
representatives  to  the  Commission  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  Conciliation. 

28.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico 
announced  that  they  had  reached  a  mutually 
satisfactory  understanding  on  common  problems 
before  the  two  Treasuries. 

29.  Three  Cuban  airplanes  of  the  Pan  .American 
squadron  making  a  flight  on  bchcilf  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Lighthouse  crashed  in  Colombia 
and  6  Cuban  aviators  and  the  official  historian  of 
the  flight  were  killed. 

The  petroleum  companies  presented  a  pietition 
for  an  injunction  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  in  Mexico  against  the  decision  handed 
down  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
.Arbitration  on  December  1 8. 
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.  Conelllacl6n  lnt«rai’erlcana 
51.  lnt.er>Ar.erlcan  Conciliation. 
ConciliaGio  IntAr-Ar.'V leans 

(Washington, 

1929) 

Arbitraje  Interamerlcano 

52.  Int'.T-A’^erlcan  Arbitration 

(Washington, 

1929) 

Arbltrarento  Inter-Anericano 

11 


Facto  Antlb<*llto 

54.  Antl*'.>ar  Fact  (Flo  da  Janeiro,  19^^) 

Facto  Antlballioo  _  _  .  _ 


Froteccicn  L:arcarla  y  Cooarolal 

55.  Trade  Mark  and  Ocmvcrciol  Proteotlon  (Washington,  1929) 

Frot»r-ao  d'*  fCarcat  da  /abrlca  a  Cooraerclal  _ _ _ _ 


Poi^iatro  da  ISaroaa  -  Protoeolo 

56*  PeKlstraticn  of  Trade  Marks  •  Protocol  (Washington,  1929) 

RAglstro  da  Maroaa  -  Protocollo _ _ _ 


Conun  l<a  clone  a  EUctr-icaa 
57,  Electrical  Coonunioatlona  (Mexico,  1924) 

Coi«mnlcac8e8  Eleotrlcaa  _ _ 


Cddigo  Sanltario 

58.  Sanitary  Code  (Babana,  1924) 
Codlfo  Sanltario  


Institucionea  ArtXatieaa  y  Monunantoa  Klatdrleos- 
61.  Artistic  Institutions  and  Historic  Monuments  Faeto'ltoarieh 

XnatltuioSes  .irtisticas  a  Moatanantos  Hist 


Pasaporte  de  Turlsmo  y  para  Tabiculos 

65.  Tourist  Passport  4  Transit  Paas^wt  for  Tahioles (Buenos  Aires, 1955) 

_  Fas-AiL-yta  de  Tuflsmo  a  para  yehlouloa  _ 

Trdnslto  de  Arlonea 

66.  Transit  of  Airplte*B  (Buenos  Aires,  *  1955) 

_  Trdasito  de  Avides 

Juntas  Pana^-rrlcanas  de  C<m^oio  . 

67.  Pan  Amflrloan  Conarolal  Comittees  (Buenos  Aires,  1935) 

Juntas  Pasft-^^r lc»^a  de  Comaarclo _ 
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Arroyo,  C£sar  E.,  June  22:  Former  Consul 
General  of  Ecuador  at  C^adiz,  Spain;  writer, 
university  professor. 

Baez  Allende,  Nicoi.as,  October  12:  Paraguayan 
diplomat. 

Betancourt,  Federico,  May  12:  International 
sportsman;  signer  of  the  first  Cuban  constitution. 
Brenes  Ortiz,  Carlos,  August  19:  One  time 
treasurer  and  third  Vice  President  of  Costa  Rica. 
Burgos,  Antonio,  August  2:  Panamanian  legis¬ 
lator,  diplomat;  former  Minister  to  Spain,  Cuba 
and  Italy. 

Bonetti  Burgos,  Ernesto,  December  3:  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic;  formerly  Minister  to  Germany. 

CampIsteguy,  Juan,  September  4:  Former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Uruguay;  university  professor,  journalist, 
statesman. 

Chiari,  Rodolfo,  August  16:  Former  President 
and  Vice  President  of  Panama. 

Chltro,  Pedro,  October  20:  Well-known  .Argen¬ 
tine  surgeon. 

Dammert,  Augusto,  January  15:  The  leading 
Peruvian  oculist. 

Dolz  y  Arango,  Ricardo,  July  5:  Cuban  jurist, 
university  professor,  legislator;  former  president 
of  Habana  University,  vice  president  of  the 
Cuban  Senate,  and  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

Estrada,  Genaro,  September  29:  Mexican 
statesman  and  educator;  former  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations,  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
international  law  which  bears  his  name. 
Eth£art,  Emmanuel,  September  22:  Haitian 
educator  and  lawyer;  former  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 
Fernandez  y  Hernandez,  Francisco  Maria, 
February  14:  Former  Secretary  of  State  of 
Cuba;  one  time  president  of  the  Pan  .American 
Medical  Association. 

Ferrer,  Pedro  Lautaro,  .August  16:  Chilean 
physician  and  writer;  former  Minister  of 
Hygiene;  former  president  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Chile. 

Fontecilla  E.,  c3scar,  March  31 :  Noted  Chilean 
neurologist  and  psychiatrist. 


Galindo  y  V’illa,  Jesus,  .August  13:  Noted 
Mexican  historian;  former  director  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Fine  .Arts  and  of  the 
National  Museum;  former  president  of  the 
Mexican  Society  of  Geography  and  History. 

Garcia,  Lizardo,  May  28:  Former  President  of 
Ecuador. 

Gershwin,  George,  July  11:  .American  com¬ 
poser. 

Goenaga,  Francisco  R.  de,  March  1;  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Puerto  Rican  psychiatrist;  dean  of 
his  profession  in  the  island. 

Gonzalez,  W.  E.,  October  20:  Journalist;  first 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Peru. 

Gonzalez  VIquez,  Cleto,  September  23:  Former 
President  of  Costa  Rica;  lawyer,  legislator, 
writer. 

Guilbaud,  Tertulie.n,  September  19:  Haitian 
educator,  statesman,  diplomat,  writer. 

Hobson,  Richmond  Pe.arson,  March  16:  Rear 
.Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy;  naval  hero 
in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Kellogg,  Frank  B.,  December  21:  Former 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  co¬ 
author  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact. 

Knowles,  H.  G.,  November  3:  Former  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  to  Bolivia. 

Lechaud,  Auguste,  November  23:  Prominent 
Haitian  physician. 

Lee,  Bertram  T.,  October  25:  Noted  .American 
historiographer;  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Lima  (Peru)  Geographic 
Society. 

Legorreta,  Agustln,  November  8:  Inter¬ 
national  banker  and  financier;  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pan  -American  Trust 
Company  and  of  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico. 

Lopez  del  Valle,  Jose  Antonio,  December  7: 
Famous  Cuban  hygienist;  several  times  Director 
of  Health  of  Cuba;  Director  of  the  Finlay 
Institute;  writer,  university  professor. 

Lugo-V'in.a,  Ruy  de,  December  29:  Cuban  diplo¬ 
mat,  journalist,  writer;  President  of  the  national 
organizing  committee  of  the  First  Pan  .American 
Congress  of  Municipalities. 
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Mahanv,  Rowland  B.,  May  2:  Former  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Ecuador;  university- 
professor,  journalist. 

Martinez,  Pompilio,  October  29:  Noted  Colom¬ 
bian  surgeon;  several  times  dean  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  National  University. 

Matarazzo,  Francisco,  February  10:  Prominent 
industrial  pioneer  in  Br2tzil. 

Maurtua,  V'ictor  M.,  May  27:  Distinguished 
Peruvian  international  lawyer;  diplomat;  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Peru  to  Brazil. 

Mejia,  Federico,  June  16:  Former  Minister  of 
El  Salvador  to  the  United  States. 

Mellon,  Andrew,  August  26:  American  multi¬ 
millionaire;  philanthropist;  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  .States. 

Menendez  Pelaez,  Antonio,  December  29: 
Noted  Cuban  aviator,  officer  of  the  Cuban  navy; 
member  of  the  Pan  American  Squadron  flying 
on  behalf  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse. 
Nin  Frias,  Alberto,  March  28:  Uruguayan 
diplomat,  university  professor,  writer. 

Nouel,  Adolfo  Alejandro,  July  26:  Former 
archbishop  and  one-time  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Olaya  FIerrera,  Enrique,  February  18:  Noted 
Colombian  diplomat;  former  President  of  the 
Republic. 

Oliveira,  Alberto  de,  January  19:  University 
professor;  distinguished  author  described  as 
“Prince  of  Brazilian  Poets.” 

Otero,  Jose  Pacifico,  May  15:  Argentine 
historian. 

Parpacen,  Ramon,  October  14:  Venezuelan 
jurist,  diplomat. 

Parreiras,  Antonio,  October  17:  Well-known 
Brazilian  painter. 

Patterson  y  de  J.auregui,  Guillermo,  July  2~!\ 
Cuban  statesman,  diplomat;  former  ambassador 
to  the  United  States  and  to  Mexico. 

Paz  Baraona,  Miguei  ,  November  1 1 :  Former 
President  of  Fionduras;  former  Minister  to  the 
United  States. 


Peralta,  Jose,  December  26:  Ecuadorean  inter¬ 
national  lawyer;  statesman. 

Prestes,  Fernando,  October  25:  Brazilian  legis¬ 
lator. 

Quiroga,  FIoracio,  February  19:  Uruguayan 
writer. 

Restrepo,  Carlos  E.,  July  6:  Colombian  states¬ 
man;  former  President  of  the  Republic. 

Rivas  Vicuna,  Manuel,  August  4:  Chilean 
lawyer,  statesman,  and  diplomat. 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  May  23:  American 
multimillionaire  and  philanthropist. 

Romero,  Carlos,  May  9:  Bolivian  diplomat  and 
noted  writer. 

Root,  Elihu,  February  7:  Eminent  American 
jurist  and  statesman. 

Saenz,  Jorge,  July  4:  Bolivian  statesman,  diplo- 
mat  and  ffnancier. 

Santamarina,  Enrique,  April  19:  Argentine 
financier;  Vice  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government  in  1930. 

Santos,  Mauriti,  October  6:  Brazilian  surgeon; 
one  of  the  best  known  medical  authorities  in 
his  country. 

Setubal,  Paulo,  May  4:  Distinguished  Brazilian 
writer. 

Sierra,  Lucas,  April  9:  Chilean  physician  and 
hygienist. 

Smith,  Edmundo  C.,  March  31:  Argentine 
pediatrist;  former  Director  of  the  Patronala 
Argrntino  de  la  Infancia  of  Buenos  Aires;  author 
of  short  stories  and  historical  novels. 

T£llez,  Manuel  C.,  May  23:  Mexican  diplomat; 
former  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  and 
Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 

Thompson,  Elihu,  March  13:  American  inventor. 

Urbaneja  Achepohl,  Luis,  September  5: 
Venezuelan  short  story  writer  and  novelist. 

Veloz  Goiticoa,  Nicolas,  February  5:  Dean  d 
the  V’enezuelan  diplomatic  corps. 

Vi.ANNA,  Victor,  August  21:  Brazilian  journalist. 

Wharton,  Edith,  .\ugust  11:  Famous  .'\mericaii 
novelist. 


Motes  on 

INTER-AMERICAN  BOOKS 
AND  LIBRARIES 

Prepared  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


.iviation  Conference 

The  Library  has  received  from  the  Inter- 
American  Technical  Aviation  Conference, 
held  in  Lima  in  September  1937,  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  final  act.  The  text  of  the 
final  act  is  in  two  separate  pieces,  Spanish 
and  English.  It  contains  the  32  motions, 
recommendations  and  resolutions  approved 
by  the  conference. 

Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo 

The  Library  has  obtained  a  print  of  the 
treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1848.  There  were  several  prints 
made  during  that  year;  the  one  just  re¬ 
ceived  is  that  issued  by  Lara  in  Queretaro, 
with  the  addition  of  the  report  to  the 
Government  of  Mexico  by  the  Mexican 
Commission  on  the  treaty. 

.Mexican  History  Series 

The  Biblioteca  HistSrica  Mexicana  de  Obras 
heditas  is  a  new  series  of  volumes  whose 
publication  was  begun  in  1936  by  Jose 
Porrua  e  hijos  of  Mexico  City.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  plan  to  issue  only  works  previously 
not  printed.  Some  of  these  will  be  cen¬ 
turies  old,  others  newer  works  which 
have  not  yet  appeared .  Each  of  the  seven 
volumes  so  far  issued  is  listed  below  with  a 
brief  explanatory  note. 


Descriptions  of  Latin  American  Cities 

Among  recent  accessions  are  a  book  on 
the  Fourth  Centenary  of  Cali,  Colombia; 
a  volume  entitled  Habana  Antigua;  and 
an  official  municipal  publication  about 
Guayaquil,  in  English  and  Spanish.  The 
book  on  Cali  is  a  collection  of  essays, 
articles,  old  documents,  and  interesting 
photographs  published  by  the  special 
commission  in  charge  of  the  celebration  at 
the  time  of  the  quadricentennial,  July  25, 
1937.  In  the  first  part  of  a  four-volume 
work  on  history  and  description  of  Habana 
by  Dr.  Manuel  Perez-Beato,  a  well-known 
Cuban  historian,  the  streets,  gardens, 
plazas  and  other  divisions  of  the  city  are 
discussed.  The  work  is  based  on  studies 
made  by  the  author  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  The  third  book  is  a  profusely 
illustrated  guide  to  Guayaquil,  with  data 
on  tourist  regulations,  hotels,  and  impor¬ 
tant  places  of  interest  to  the  traveler, 
with  a  map  to  show  their  location. 

Accessions  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish 

In  the  list  below  are  mentioned  the  fore¬ 
going  and  other  books  of  interest: 

Hisloria  economica  do  Brasil,  1500-1820  [por] 
Roberto  C.  Simonsen;  curso  professado  na  Escola 
livre  de  sociologia  e  politica  de  Sao  Paulo. 
.  .  .  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  [etc.]  Com- 
panhia  editora  nacional,  1937.  2  v.  plates, 
tables  (1  fold.),  maps  (part  fold.)  XSyi  cm. 
(Brasiliana,  bibliotheca  p>edagogica  brasileira. 
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Scrie  5®,  vol.  100-100-A).  Professor  Simonsen 
writes  in  this  work,  prepared  for  his  classes,  of 
factors  in  the  economic  history  of  his  country; 
early  economic  conditions  in  Portugal  and 
in  colonial  Brazil;  various  industries,  such  as  min¬ 
ing  and  the  raising  of  sugar  and  live-stock;  and 
labor  conditions. 

Sociedades  cooprrativas  [p)or]  Fabio  Luz  Filho. 

2.  ed.  S.  Paulo,  Grafico-editora  Unitas,  limitada 
[1933?]  6  p.  1.,  11-311  p.  diagr.,  forms.  23U 
cm.  [Dr.  Fabio  Luz  Filho  is  the  author  of  several 
works  on  coof)eration,  especially  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural  measure.  The  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  this  one  testifies  to  its  value  as  a 
basic  Brazilian  study  on  coojjeratives  in  gen¬ 
eral,  agricultural  cooperation,  and  pertinent 
Brazilian  laws.  The  second  half  of  the  book  con¬ 
tains  annexes,  which  are  model  statutes  for  agri¬ 
cultural  cooperative  societies,  crop  insurance, 
etc.,  and  the  Brazilian  law  of  1932  on  coojjera- 
tives.] 

La  real  audiencia  de  Chile  [por]  Raiil  Munoz 
Feliu  ....  Santiago  de  Chile,  Escuela  tif>o- 
grafica  “La  gratitud  nacional”,  1937.  263  p. 
26}i  cm.  [This  thesis  of  a  student  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile  is  a  history  of  the  political  administra¬ 
tion  of  Chile  in  colonial  times.] 

Cali  en  su  IV  centenario  (suplcmento  al  “Boletin 
histdrico  del  Valle”)  Publicacidn  hecha  p)or  la 
Junta  del  IV  centenario.  Cali,  Editorial  Ame¬ 
rica,  1937.  227  p.  illus.  (facsim.),  plates  (inch 
ports.)  24  cm. 

Habana  antigua;  apuntes  historicos,  por  el  Dr. 
Manuel  Perez-Bcato.  .  .  .  Habana,  Seoane, 
Fernandez  y  ca.,  impresores,  1936.  T.  L;  xv, 
469  p.  illus.,  ports.,  fold.  maps.  25,'2  cm. 

Doclrina  de  la  Republica  [p)or]  Manuel  Marquez 
Sterling.  La  Habana,  Publicaciones  de  la  Sec- 
retaria  de  educacion,  Direcci6n  de  cultura,  1937. 
350  p.  21  cm.  (Grandes  periodistas  cubanos.  3.) 
[Manuel  Mdrquez  Sterling,  whose  death  in  1934 
deprived  his  native  land  of  a  diplomat  and 
journalist  of  the  first  rank,  early  evidenced  his 
deep  love  of  country,  and  the  first  article  chosen 
for  this  volume,  entitled  “Antes  que  todo  el  bien 
de  Cuba”,  was  the  basis  for  all  his  actions.  In 
going  over  his  papers  in  preparation  for  a  biog¬ 
raphy,  Senor  Rene  Lufriu  selected  these  sixty 
articles  written  between  July  1916  and  Augpist 
1918,  from  those  ap{>caring  daily  in  the  Liberal 
newspaper  “La  Nacion”  which  Marquez  Sterling 
himself  founded  in  Habana.  Senor  Lufriu  says 
in  his  introduction  that  at  the  time  it  was  said  in 
Cuba  that  the  newspaper  was  published  for  the 
articles,  not  the  articles  for  the  newspaper.] 


Fechas  de  America  [por]  \L  R.  Maribona  \’ina. 
[La  Habana,  Imp.  P6rcz  Sierra,  1937]  149  p., 

1  1.  20)^  cm.  [Twenty-eight  dates  between  Janu¬ 
ary’  and  June  famous  in  American  social,  prolitical 
and  literary  history  are  discussed  by  the  author 
in  this  collection.  Prior  to  publication  in  book 
form  these  historical  articles  appreared  in  the 
Habana  newspaprer  “Diario  de  la  Marina”.] 
Monografia  sintitica  de  Guayaquil — Guayaquil,  its 
history,  its  commerce,  its  industries,  its  possibilities,  pwr 
cl  Ledo.  Pedro  Hidalgo  Gonzilez.  .  .  English 

version  by  Dr.  .\lfonso  L.  Tous.  Publicaci6n 
ohcial  del  1.  Concejo  municipal.  Published  by 
the  City  council.  [Guayaquil]  1937.  68  p.,  1  1. 
illus.  (2  col.),  fold.  map.  23^  cm. 

El  arte  moderno  en  .Mexico;  breve  historia — siglos 
XIX  y  X.X  [p)or]  Justino  Fernandez.  Pr61ogo  de 
Manuel  Toussaint  .  .  .  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Anti¬ 
gua  librerfa  Robredo,  Jos6  Porrua  e  hijos,  1937. 
473  p.,  1  1.  plates.  24t.'3  cm.  [The  contents  of 
this  volume  were  first  given  as  the  author’s  course 
in  the  summer  school  of  the  National  university 
of  Mexico.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to 
painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  pxrpular  artsi 
and  minor  arts.  292  illustrations,  copies  of  art 
works,  supplement  the  text.  The  volume  was 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of 
esthetic  studies  (Instituto  de  investigaciones  este- 
ticas)  of  the  National  university,  of  whose  teach¬ 
ing  staff  Senor  Fernandez  is  a  member.] 

Catdlogo  de  nombres  vulgares  y  cientificos  de  planias 
mexicanas  [p)or  cl]  Prof.  Miximino  Martinez 
.  .  .  M6xico,  Ediciones  Botas,  1937.  551,  [1] 
p.  19  cm.  [Basing  his  catalog  on  a  similar  one 
by  Dr.  Jos6  Ramirez  and  Prof.  Gabriel  Alcocer 
which  appieared  in  1902,  Prof.  Martinez,  former 
head  of  the  National  Herbarium  of  Mexico,  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  1927, 
including  in  it  much  new  material  discovered 
during  the  interim.  Now  a  second  edition  of  his 
own  work  appiears,  with  about  three  times  as  many 
names  in  the  alphabetical  list  zis  in  his  predecessors’ 
1902  catalog.  In  more  than  five  hundred  pages  of 
two-  and  three-line  entries,  the  catalog  gives  for 
each  plant  its  common  and  scientific  names,  family, 
and  the  locations  where  it  is  found.] 

Diario  del  viaje  que  hicimos  a  Mlxico  [por]  Fray 
Francisco  de  .AJofrin  y  Fray  Fermfn  de  Olite, 
Capuchinos.  Con  una  introduccidn  por  Genaro 
Estrada.  Mexico,  .Antigua  libreria  Robredo,  de 
Jos6  Porrua  e  hijos,  1936.  32  p.,  2  1.  23U  cm. 
(Bibliotcca  historica  mexicana  de  obras  ineditas. 
1.)  [Of  esjjecial  interest  in  this  diary  is  the 
description  of  the  trip  from  V'eracruz  to  Mexico 
City  in  the  latter  part  of  1763.] 
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Sor  Juana  Inis  de  la  Cruz  [por]  Juan  Jos6  de 
Eguiara  y  Eguren.  Con  una  advertencia  y  notas 
por  Ermilo  Abreu  G6mez.  Mexico,  Antigua 
libreria  Robredo,  dc  Jos6  Porrua  e  hijos,  1936. 
21,  [1]  P-  cm.  (Biblioteca  histdrica  mexi- 
cana  de  obras  indditas.  2.)  [Bom  in  Mexico  in 
r06,  Eguiara  devoted  himself,  in  addition  to 
other  wTiting,  to  compiling  an  index  of  Mexican 
authors,  of  which  the  letters  A,  B  and  C  were 
published  in  1755.  For  each  writer  indexed,  he 
included  a  biographical  note,  in  Latin.  The 
biography  of  Sor  Juana  is,  therefore,  only  a  small 
part  of  his  inedited  work.] 

Rtlaciin  historical  tcUsiasiica  de  la  provincia  de 
Yucatan  de  la  \ueva  Espaha,  escrita  el  aho  de  1639 
[por]  Francisco  de  Cardenas  Valencia.  Con  una 
nota  bibliografica  por  Federico  G6mez  de  Orozco. 
.Mexico,  .\ntigua  libreria  Robredo,  de  Jos6 
Porrua  e  hijos,  1937.  viii,  135  p.  cm. 

(Biblioteca  histdrica  mexicana  de  obras  Ineditas. 
3.)  [The  original  of  this  work  is  among  the 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  collection. 
The  ‘"Relacidn”  was  written  for  inclusion  in  a 
projected  complete  ecclesiastical  history  of  all  the 
Indies  for  the  colonial  chronicles.] 

La  ^'Utopia"  de  Tom&s  Moro  en  la  \ueva  Espaha y 
ctros  estudios  [p)or]  Silvio  A.  Zavala.  Con  una 
introduccidn  jjor  Genaio  Estrada.  Mexico,  Anti¬ 
gua  libreria  Robredo,  de  Jose  Porrua  e  hijos, 
1937.  viii,  [i],  60  p.,  1  1.  24  cm.  (Biblioteca 
historica  mexicana  de  obras  indditas.  4.)  [This 
is  the  first  study  in  this  series  written  by  a  living 
author.  In  addition  to  the  title  article,  which 
shows  the  influence  of  More’s  “Utopia”  on 
Vasco  de  Quiroga,  sixteenth-century  Spanish 
official  in  \lexico,  the  other  studies  are:  “La 
doctrina  del  Eloctor  Palacios  Rubios  sobre  la 
conquista  dc  America”  and  “Hernan  Cortds  y  la 
icoria  escolastica  dc  la  justa  guerra.”] 

Crinicas  y  relaciones  del  occidente  de  Mexico  [por] 
Fernando  Ocaranza  .  .  .  Mdxico,  Antigua 
libreria  Robredo,  de  Josd  Porrua  e  hijos,  1937. 
Tomo  I:  vi,  333  p.  plates  23%  cm.  (Biblioteca 
historica  mexicana  dc  obras  indditas.  5.)  [Dr. 
Ocaranza’s  studies  of  the  Franciscans  in  Mexico 
are  numerous  (see  these  Notes,  January  1936). 
These  chapters,  each  of  which  chronicles  an 
occurrence  in  w'cstern  Mexico  in  colonial  days, 
are  based  on  the  original  manuscripts  found  in  the 
National  Library  or  on  other  primary  sources. 
The  present  volume  contains  31  chapters;  the 
whole  work  is  intended  to  have  65.] 

La  doctrina  de  Monroe  y  el  fracaso  de  una  confer eruia 
panamericana  en  Mexico;  investigacidn  y  prdlogo 
por  Genaro  Estrada.  Mdxico,  .Antigua  libreria 


Robredo,  de  Josd  Porrua  c  hijos,  1937.  xvii,  98 
p.,  1  1.  23%  cm.  (Biblioteca  historica  mexicana 
de  obras  indditas.  6).  [A  valuable  collection!  of 
documents  exchanged  between  the  diplomatic 
representatives  and  Secretaries  of  State  of  the 
several  countries  which  took  part  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  American  Congress  called  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  in  1896  forms 
the  contents  of  this  number  of  the  series.] 

Demostracion  del  vastisimo  obispado  de  la  Xueia 
Vizcaya,  1765',  Durango,  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Arizona, 
Nuevo  Mdxico,  Chihuahua  y  porciones  de 
Texas,  Coahuila  y  Zacatecas  [por]  Pedro  Tamaron 
y  Romeral.  Con  una  introduccion  bibliografica 
y  acotaciones  por  Vito  Alessio  Robles.  Mdxico. 
Antigua  libreria  Robredo,  de  Josd  Porrua  e  hijos, 
1937.  xviii,  464  p.,  1  1.  front,  (pwrt.),  7  plates, 
incl.  4  maps  (3  fold.),  2  diagrs.  23}'2  cm. 
(Biblioteca  histdrica  mexicana  de  obras  indditas. 
7.)  [During  the  ten  years  preceding  his  death 
(1759-1768)  that  Bishop  Tamardn  served  in  the 
diocese  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  he  kept  a  journal  of 
the  many  places  that  he  himself  visited.  Sr. 
Alessio  Robles  took  this  report,  divided  it  into 
chapters,  and  added  numerous  notes  and  maps 
and  a  long  index,  to  prepare  it  for  publication 
170  years  after  it  was  written.] 

Tratado  de  paz,  amistad  y  limites  entre  la  Republica 
mexicanay  los  Estados-Unidos  de  Norte  America,  y  espo- 
sicidn  de  los  comisionados  mexicanos  que  lo  firma- 
ron,  dirigida  al  supremo  gobiemo.  [Queretaro] 
Imprenta  de  Lara  [1848]  28,  27  p.  25  cm. 

Conferencia  tecnica  interamericana  de  aciacion;  1° — 
Ponencias,  2° — Resoluciones,  3° — Actas,  4° — 
Estudios  presentados,  5“ — Acta  final.  Lima,  1937. 
1  vol.  (mimeographed)  36  cm. 

Acta  final  dt  la  Conferencia  tecnica  interamericana  de 
aviacion,  reunida  en  la  ciudad  de  Lima  del  15  al 
25  de  Setiembre  de  1937.  [Lima,  1937]  [18]  p. 
fold.  form.  31  cm. 

Final  act  of  the  Inter-American  technical  aviation 
conference,  Lima,  September  15-25,  1937.  cover- 
title,  33  1.  (mimeographed)  36  cm. 

Legislacion  social  peruana  [por]  Jorge  Ramfrez 
Otarola  .  .  .  Lima,  P.  Barrantes  Castro, 
editor,  1937.  Tomo  I:  xxxv  p.,  1  1.,  286  p.  fold, 
forms.  \S%  cm.  (Biblioteca  dc  la  “Revista  de 
economia  y  finanzas,”  vol.  IV)  Contents. — T.  1. 
Accidentes  del  trabajo  y  enfermedades  profe- 
sionales.  [Dr.  Ramirez  Otarola,  Peruvian  lawyer 
and  writer,  plans  to  compile  in  six  volumes  a 
complete  work  on  Peruvian  labor  legislation, 
including  laws  and  judgments.] 

Tratado  elemental  de  derecho  administrativo  .  .  . 

[p)or]  Dr.  J.  M.  Hernandez  Ron  .  .  .  C^ara- 
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cas,  Tijxjgrafia  amcricana,  1937.  2  v.  24)i  cm. 
Contents. — 1 »  pte.  Principios  dc  derccho  admin- 
istrativo  general  y  romparado. — 2»  pte.  Organi- 
zacion  administrativa  venezolana. — 3»  pte.  Serv- 
icios  administrativos  esenciales. — 4»  pte.  SeiA’icios 
administrativos  facultativos. — [Capitulo  sin  num- 
ero]  La  justicia  administrativa  en  Venezuela. 
[Professor  Hernandez  Ron  in  his  years  as  a 
teacher  of  administrative  law  found  that  a  text¬ 
book  on  this  topic  would  be  valuable  for  \’ene- 
zuelan  students  in  the  Central  University,  and 
therefore  wrote  one  in  these  two  volumes.  They 
form  a  useful  tool  for  student  and  lawyer,  and 
the  chapter  divisions  and  long  indexes  make 
quirk  n-ference  easy.] 

Books  in  English 

The  list  below  contains  some  books  writ¬ 
ten  in  English  received  during  the  last 
month: 

Skis  and  Andes,  Eugene  Du  Bois,  with  contribut¬ 
ing  thoughts  of  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Ski  team  .  .  .  Boston,  .\lfred  B.  Moorhouse, 
publisher,  1937.  4  p.  1.,  81,  [1]  p.  front.,  plates. 
20’i  cm.  [The  keen  interest  in  this  winter  sjxjrt 
is  now  being  shared  by  countries  of  South  America 
in  which  skiing  can  be  done.  In  the  summer  of 
1937  the  Pan  American  Ski  Championships 
were  conducted  in  Chile;  the  United  States  sent 
a  team  of  six  men.  Mr.  Du  Bois,  manager  of 
the  team,  tells,  with  comments  by  the  other 
members,  of  the  trip  to  Chile  and  the  amenities 
of  skiing,  and  lists  the  equipment  taken  by  the 
members.] 

Indian  tales  from  Guatemala,  by  Marie  Hendrick 
Jessup  and  Lesley  Byrd  Simpson;  illustrated  by 
.Antonio  Sotomayor.  New  York,  Chicago  [etc.] 

C.  Scribner’s  sons  [c.  1396]  viii,  136  p.  inch  front., 
illus.  19  cm.  [These  tales  for  children,  compiled 
from  the  many  told  to  Mrs.  Mary  Owen  when 
she  lived  among  the  Guatemala  Indians  for 
nearly  a  half-century,  will  furnish  another  good 
reader  for  young  people  interested  in  Latin 
.America.  The  illustrations  are  amusing.] 

The  influence  of  border  troubles  on  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  1876-1910,  by  Robert 

D.  Gregg  .  .  .  Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
press,  1937.  200  p.  25  cm.  (.4/  head  of  title: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  university  studies  in  historical 
and  political  science  .  .  .  Series  LV,  number 
3)  [Basing  his  study  of  the  Mexican-United  States 
relations  during  the  Diaz  regime  chiefly  on  docu¬ 
ments,  archives  and  manuscripts  from  the  Library 


of  Congress  and  the  Department  of  State,  Dr.  p 
Gregg  discusses  the  struggle  over  recognition,  f 
border  lawlessness  in  1878-81,  and  the  growing  p 
peace  and  order  from  1881  to  1910.  Copious  [ 
foot-notes  indicate  primary  and  secondary  source 
material  to  supplement  the  author's  original  work.]  ■ 
Geology  of  the  Tampico  region,  Mexico,  by  John  M.  j 
Muir  .  .  .  Published  by  the  American  asso-  ' 
ciation  of  petroleum  geologists  .  .  .  London,  I 
Thomas  Murby  &  Co.,  1936.  xix,  280  p.  front,  ; 
XV  plates  on  6  1.,  IX  tables,  40  (j.  e.  41)  maps 
(5  fold.,  in  pocket)  23;'2  cm.  [The  auspices  under  = 
which  publication  is  made  of  this  work,  the  “first  - 
serious  attempt  to  assemble  under  one  cover  the 
existing  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  Tampico 
region,”  are  a  guarantee  of  its  quality.] 

Enchanting  wilderness,  adventures  in  darkest  South  t 
America  [by]  Hans  Token;  translated  from  the  = 
German  by  Ferdi  Loesch.  With  23  illustrations 
and  a  map.  London,  Selwyn  &  Blount  [1936] 
285  p.  inch  front,  (port.)  illus.  (map)  plates, 
port.  22  cm.  [The  author  recounts  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  Chaco.] 

The  Maya  society  and  its  work.  [Baltimore,  The 
Society,  1937]  32  p.  24'^  cm.  {Its  Publication 
no.  19)  [The  Maya  society  was  incorpsorated  in 
1930.  Its  aim  is  the  promotion  of  knowledge  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Indian  races  of  Middle 
.America.  In  this  pamphlet  it  describes  the  studies  = 
made  on  the  Indian  races  and  outlines  what  still 
remains  to  be  done.) 

American  foreign  policy;  formulation  and  practice. 
Selected  readings  compiled  by  Wilson  Leon  God- 
shall  .  .  .  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Edwards 
brothers,  inc.,  1937.  xxix,  553  p.  28  cm.  Con-  t 
tents. — Chapter  1.  The  establishment  of  inde- 
jDcndence  and  boundaries. — Chapter  H.  Neutral¬ 
ity. — Chapter  HI.  The  doctrine  of  recognition.— 
Chapter  TV’.  Isolation. — Chapter  V.  The  Monroe 
doctrine. — Chapter  VI.  The  Isthmian  canal.— 
Chapter  \’H.  Caribbean  policies. — Chapter 
V’lII.  Pan-.Americanism. — Chapter  IX.  Eastern 
.Asia  and  the  Pacific. — Chapter  X.  Pacific  settk- 
ment  of  international  disputes. — Chapter  XI. 
Disarmament  and  the  munitions  traffic.— Chapter 
XII.  The  trend  toward  cooperation  with  Europe 
and  other  policies. — Appendix  .A.  The  march  of 
events  in  American  diplomatic  history. — .Appen¬ 
dix  B.  Reference  of  questions  of  piolicy  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  advisory  opinions,  1793.— 
Appendix  C.  Secretary  of  State  Hull’s  statement 
of  American  foreign  policy,  July  17,  1937.  [These 
553  pages  of  source  material,  containing  515  selec¬ 
tions,  furnish  a  valuable  aid  to  the  student,  a 
ready-reference  bcx)k,  and  a  history  of  .American 
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foreign  policy.  Each  group  of  selections  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  historical  summary.] 

Ports  of  the  sun;  a  guide  to  the  Caribbean,  Ber¬ 
muda,  Nassau,  Havana,  and  Panama,  by  Eleanor 
Early  .  •  •  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  company; 
Cambridge,  The  Riverside  press.  1937.  6  p.  1., 
316  p.  illus.,  maps.  17  cm.  [Eleanor  Early’s 
travel  books  about  Xew  England  are  well  known. 
Her  latest  work,  a  book  for  the  arm-chair  tourist 
as  well  as  a  guide  for  the  “cruiser”,  gives  much 
detailed  information  about  the  islands  and  coastal 
cities  of  the  Caribbean.] 

Crossroads  of  the  buccaneers  [by]  Hendrik  De 
Leeuw.  Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  company  [c.  1937]  414  p.  illus.  24  cm. 
'Hendrik  De  Leeuw’s  Crossroads  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  has  a  worthy  successor  in  this  volume,  in 
which  he  tells  the  story  of  the  chain  of  islands 
extending  from  Florida  to  Venezuela.  Interesting 
sketches  made  by  the  author  and  a  valuable 
bibliography  supplement  the  text.] 

The  republics  of  South  America;  a  report  by  a  study 
group  of  members  of  the  Royal  institute  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Ox¬ 
ford  university  press,  1937.  374  p.  tables,  maps 
(3  fold.,  1  col.)  24'^  cm.  Contents. — 1.  The 
physical  setting. — 11.  Communications. — III. 
Population. — IV.  Origins,  conquest,  and  coloni¬ 
zation. — V.  Independence  and  the  rise  of  new 
nations. — VL  The  ten  republics. — VTI.  Main 
lines  of  economic  development. — VII  I.  The  land. — 

IX.  Labour  conditions  and  labour  movements. — 

X.  Financial  development. — XL  Religion  and 
the  church. — XII.  Culture  and  education. — 
XIII.  International  relations.  [Perusal  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  the  result  of  investiga¬ 
tions  and  writings  by  exp)erts  in  each  held,  will 
show  that  it  accomplishes  its  purp>osc  to  “assemble 
within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume  the  essential 
facts,  geographical,  historical,  economic,  and 
cultural,  needed  to  introduce  the  general  reader 
to  the  study  of  the  Republics  of  South  America.”] 

Republican  Hispanic  America;  a  history,  by  Charles 
Edward  Chapman  .  .  .  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  company,  1937.  xvii,  463  p.  front.,  illus., 
plates  (inch  pwrts.,  double  col.  maps)  22  cm. 
[The  author  is  a  professor  who  has  sp)ent  years  of 
study  on  his  subject,  the  results  of  which  were 
evident  in  his  excellent  “Colonial  Hispanic 
America”  (New  York,  1933)  and  now  are  seen 
in  this  study  of  a  later  pjeriod.  One  can  well 
believe  that  Professor  Chapman  will  not  only  tell 
the  story  of  these  countries  “truthfully  and  inter¬ 
estingly”  as  he  says  in  the  preface  that  he  sets  out 
to  do,  but  that  it  will  be  complete  and  non¬ 


partisan  as  well.  The  history  is  planned  for  use 
as  a  text-book  and  for  general  reading.] 

Journal  of  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1842-1844, 
in  the  frigate  United  States,  with  notes  on  Herman 
Melville.  Edited  by  Charles  Roberts  Anderson. 
With  eleven  water-colors  from  the  journal  of 
William  H.  Meyers.  Durham,  Duke  university 
press,  1937.  vi  p.,  3  1.,  [3]-143  p.  front.,  6 
plates,  tables.  22  cm.  [The  publication  of  this 
journal  by  Duke  university  makes  available  to  the 
public  material  on  the  United  States  Navy  in  a 
period  about  which  material  is  scarce.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  say,  “The  anonymous  author  was  probably 
a  petty  officer  .  .  .  with  access  to  the  ship’s 
records,  so  that  the  diary  combines  the  accuracy 
and  authenticity  of  an  official  log  book  with  the 
informal  discursiveness  of  a  personal  record.” 
The  journal  records  a  two-year  cruise  ot  the 
United  States,  known  as  “the  fastest  sailor  in  the 
American  navy”,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other 
South  American  ports.  In  the  Pacific,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  many  South  Sea  islands  touched, 
the  vessel  also  called  at  several  ports  in  Chile, 
Peru  and  Mexico.  In  writing  of  the  last-named 
country,  the  writer  gives  espwcial  detail  on  the 
“Monterey  affair”,  when  the  commanding  officer, 
believing  that  Mexico  and  the  United  States  were 
at  war,  took  the  fort  at  Monterey,  California.] 
Comparative  commentaries  on  private  international 
law,  or  conflict  of  laws,  by  Arthur  K.  Kuhn  .  . 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1937. 
xii  p.,  1  1.,  381  p.  22  cm.  [In  this  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  discussions  on  private  international 
law,  comparison  is  made  between  Anglo-American 
law  and  that  of  countries  in  Europe  and  Latin 
America  which  have  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
Bustamante  Code.  It  presents  “the  legislation 
and  jurisprudence  of  common-law  jurisdictions 
relating  to  Private  International  Law”  and  is 
“designed  to  be  useful  to  both  the  student  and  the 
practitioner.”  Over  four  hundred  cases  are  cited.] 
International  organizations  in  which  the  United  States 
participates,  by  Laurence  F.  Schmeckebier.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  The  Brookings  institution,  1935. 
X,  370  p.  21  )i  cm.  {Half-title:  The  Institute 
for  government  research  of  the  Brookings  insti¬ 
tution.  Studies  in  administration,  no.  30). 
[In  this  book  the  author  investigates  the  29  inter¬ 
national  organizations  of  a  permanent  character 
with  which  the  United  States  had  contact  in 
1934.  Devoting  a  chapter  to  each  of  them,  he 
writes  of  the  aims  and  activities  of,  and  gives  a 
selected  bibliography  on,  each  of  the  following: 
International  penal  and  prison  commission; 
Cap»e  Spartel  lighthouse  commission;  Interna- 
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tional  bureau  of  the  Universal  postal  union; 
International  bureau  of  v^’eights  and  measures; 
International  exchange  of  publications;  Inter¬ 
national  bureau  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
projjerty;  Pan  American  union;  International 
bureau  for  customs  tariffs;  International  boundary 
commission,  United  States  and  Mexico;  Inter¬ 
national  central  office  for  the  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  Africa;  Permanent  internation<d  asso¬ 
ciation  of  navigation  congresses;  International 
bureau  of  the  Permanent  court  of  arbitration; 
Pan  American  sanitary  bureau;  International 
institute  of  agriculture;  International  boundary 
commission.  United  States  and  Canada;  Inter- 
parhamentary’  union;  Bureau  of  the  International 
telecommunication  union;  Inter- American  trade¬ 
mark  registration  bureau;  International  office  of 
the  Postal  union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain; 
International  hydrographic  bureau;  International 
fisheries  commission.  United  States  and  Canada; 
International  institute  of  statistics;  Central 
bureau  of  the  map  of  the  world;  International 
radio  consulting  committee;  American  inter¬ 
national  institute  for  the  protection  of  childhood; 
International  technical  committee  of  aerial  legal 
exp>erts;  and  International  labor  organization.] 

Periodicals 

New  magazines  and  those  received  for 
the  first  time  are  listed  below: 

La  Hora  nat  al;  dedicada  a  la  armada  argentina: 
su  historia,  su  presente,  su  obra.  Buenos  Aires, 
1937.  Ano  l,n9l,octubre  1937.  36  p.  20x28}^i 
cm.  Monthly.  Director:  Anibal  B.  Merlo  Flores. 
.\ddress:  Av.  Pte.  R.  Sienz  Pena  651,  4°  piso  esc. 
67,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Boletim  official  da  casa  do  estudante  do  Brasil.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  1937.  Anno  2,  n»  11,  julho  1937. 
4  p.  32  X  48  cm.  Monthly.  Redactor  chefe: 
Nelson  Ferreira.  Address;  Largo  da  Carioca  11 
sob,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Brasilia;  organe  officiel  de  la  Chambre  de  com¬ 
merce  franco-bresilienne.  Paris,  1937,  n®  18, 
novembre  1937.  36  p.  illus.  22  x  27  cm. 
Monthly.  Address:  18  Rue  de  P Arcade,  Paris 
(VIII),  France. 

Intdigencia;  mensario  da  opiniao  mondial. 
Sao  Paulo,  1937.  Ano  3,  n“  35,  novembro  1937. 
115  p.  illus.  16  X  22  cm.  Monthly.  Dire^ao: 
Samuel  Ribeiro.  Address:  Pra^a  Ramos  de 
Azevedo  16,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 


Travesuras.  V61ez,  1937.  .\ho  1,  n“  1,  octubrt 
1937.  31  p.  17  X  24  cm.  Monthly.  Director;  : 
Guillermo  Rangel  L.  Address:  .Mumnos  del  I 
Colegio  Universitario,  V'61ez,  Santander,  Colom-  : 
bia. 

Revista  universitaria;  6rgano  mensual  de  la 
guardia  universitaria  “Presidente  Trujillo”.  Qu- 
dad  Trujillo,  1937.  Ano  1,  n“  1,  octubre  1937. 

30  p.  illus.  24  X  31  cm.  Monthly.  Director: 
Dr.  Homero  Henriquez.  Address:  Universidadde 
Santo  Domingo,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  ; 
Republic. 

Boletin  de  la  camara  de  agricultura  de  la  primeri  zona. 
Quito,  1937.  Ano  1,  n®  1,  setiembre  1937.  60  p. 

18  X  24  cm.  Monthly,  .\dministrador;  .Augusto  ^ 
N.  Velistegui:  Address:  Calle  Garcia  Moreno  65,  ^ 
3*'’  piso,  Quito,  Ecuador.  . 

Horizonles;  boletin  del  Instituto  normal  “Juan 
Montalvo”.  Quito,  1937.  Epoca  2,  n®  1,  junio  j 
1937.  126  p.  15'/^  X  21)^  cm.  Bi-monthly.  : 
Address:  Apartado  357,  Quito,  Ecuador.  I 

Boletin  del  Instituto  de  higiene.  Mexico.  193'!'.  S 
Tomo  3,  n®  1,  Mayo,  1937.  89  p.  17*^  x  23  cm.  j 
Monthly.  Address:  Departamento  de  salubridad  | 
publica,  M6xico,  D.  F.,  Mexico.  [ 

Carta  semanal  de  la  Conjederacibn  de  camaras  I 
nacionales  de  comercio  e  industria.  Mexico,  1937.  ‘ 
Vol.  2,  n®  2-45,  noviembre  20,  193~.  12  p. 
21)^x29}4cm.  Weekly.  Address:  Av.  Republica 
Argentina  9,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Fanal;  publicado  por  la  Huasteca  petroleum 
company.  Mdxico,  1937.  Tomo  1,  n®  6,  sep- 
tiembre-octubre  1937.  22  p.  illus.  20x29  cm. 
Bi-monthly.  Address;  Avenida  Bucareli  35,  Mex¬ 
ico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Revista  de  la  Soci  -dad  de  estudios  astronbmicos  j 
geo/isicos.  Mexico,  1937.  Segunda  6p)oca,  Tomo 
4,  n®  1,  octubre  1937.  48  p.  illus.  maps. 

18  X  26  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Avenida  del 
Observatorio  192,  Tacubaya,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Revista  de  ingenieria.  Mexico,  1937.  Vol.  1, 
n®  1,  octubre  1937.  64  p.  illus.  maps.  20  x 
28 cm.  Address:  General  Prim  15,  Mexico, 
D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Panama,  land  of  the  pollera.  Panama  City,  193". 
November  1937.  42  p.  illus.  24  x  31  cm. 
Managing  Editor:  Mrs.  M.  O.  Waters.  .Address: 
54  Via  Espana,  Panama  City,  Panama. 

^poca;  revista  cultural.  New  York,  1937. 
Ano  1,  n®  1,  diciembre  1937.  34  p.  illus. 
23  X  30%  cm.  Director  y  Elditor:  Rafael  0. 
Galv6n.  Address;  90  West  Street,  New  A'ork, 
N.  Y. 


MATERIAL  AVAILABLE 
for  Pan  American  Day  Programs 


To  ASSIST  groups  plcuining  to  observe  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Day,  the  Pan  American  Union  offers  for 
free  distribution  the  material  listed  below.  The 
limited  supply,  however,  makes  it  possible  to  send 
material  to  teachers  or  group  leaders  but  not  to  individual 
students.  Material  may  be  ordered  by  the  number 
coiresfKjnding  to  each  item. 

1.  Special  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. — ^This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  dedicated 
to  Pan  American  Day. 

2.  The  Meaning  of  Pan  American  Day. — An 
article  on  the  origin  and  development  of  Pan 
.American  Day,  including  extracts  from  editorial 
comment  in  the  press  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  on  the  significance  of  the  day. 

3.  The  United  States  and  Latin  America. — A 
discussion  of  the  chrmges  in  the  politico-economic 
policies  of  the  United  States  toward  Latin  America 
in  recent  yeais. 

4.  Pan  Americanism  and  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences,  by  William  Manger,  Ph.  D.,  Counselor 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  origin  of  the 
Pan  American  movement  and  the  evolution  and 
development  of  the  Pan  American  Conferences. 

5.  A  Primer  of  Pan  Americanism. — What  it  is — 
What  it  Means.  Questions  and  answers.  By 
Sister  Mary  St.  Patrick  McConville,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  History  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Science,  Our  Lady  of  Victory  College, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

6.  The  Americas. — A  booklet  giving  the  major 
historical  facts  and  describing  the  principal 
geographical  features,  forms  of  government, 
products  and  industries,  transportation  facilities 
and  educational  systems  of  the  twenty-one  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  It  also  contains  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  may  be  found  in  the  text,  which 
may  be  used  by  teachers  for  classroom  exercises. 

7.  To  Serve  the  Americas. — A  booklet  describing 
the  history,  activities  and  services  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

8.  Flags  and  Coats-of-Arms  of  the  American 
.Vations. — Historical  sketch  and  brief  description 
of  the  meaning  of  the  flags  and  coats-of-arms  of 
the  twenty-one  American  Republics. 

9.  Economic  Gifts  of  America  to  the  World. — Brief 
and  simple  description  of  various  products  which 
have  been  found  or  grown  in  the  Americas,  the 
use  of  which  has  spread  over  the  world. 


10.  Travel  in  the  Americas. — Description  of  some 
of  the  principal  attractions  for  tourists  in  the 
-American  Republics. 

1 1 .  Commercial  Interchange  .imong  the  American 
Republics. — Spiecial  number  of  “Commercial  Pan 
.America”  devoted  to  economic  relations  among 
the  American  Republics. 

Plays  and  Pageants 

12.  Pan  .America. — A  pageant,  by  Grace  H. 
Swift.  (Revised  this  year.  It  takes  about  30 
minutes  to  present;  suitable  for  high  schools.) 

13.  Christ  of  the  .Andes. — A  play,  by  Eleanor 
Holston  Brainard.  (Takes  about  15  minutes 
to  present;  suitable  for  sixth  grade  pupils.) 

14.  Fiesta  Panamericana. — A  carnival,  represent¬ 
ing  a  gay  fiesta  as  it  might  take  place  in  a  Latin 
■American  country,  with  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  and  dancing  woven  into  a  colorful  carnival 
background.  (Takes  about  one  hour  and  a  half 
to  present;  suitable  for  senior  high  school,  college 
or  adult  groups.) 

15.  Stegomyia,  Jr. — A  historical  play  based  on 
the  life  of  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay,  the  early  conquest 
of  yellow  fever  and  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Helps  to  dramatize  the  background  of 
that  achievement  and  tries  to  open  new  interests 
in  the  life  of  Caribbean  countries.  Prefaced  by 
suggestions  to  teachers  and  supplemented  with  a 
brief  bibliography.  Designed  as  an  activity  or 
project  with  a  definite  purpose  for  an  entire  class 
and  for  various  departments  of  the  school.  Suit¬ 
able  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
(Due  to  the  length  of  the  script,  copies  can  be 
offered  only  as  a  loan.) 

16.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator. — A  pageant 
drama,  by  Barbara  Ring.  Takes  about  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  present;  suitable  for  presentation 
only  by  colleges  or  dramatic  groups  having  ex¬ 
tensive  theatrical  facilities.  (Due  to  the  length 
of  the  script  of  this  pageant,  copies  can  be  offered 
only  as  a  loan.) 

Note:  The  observ’ance  of  Pan  American 
Day  offers  opportunities  for  the  writing  and 
presentation  of  original  material  in  plays 
and  pageants.  Groupw  presenting  original 
creations  are  urged  to  send  the  scripts  and 
performance  details  to  the  Pan  American 
Union. 
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Material  for  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Classes 

17.  America  Unida. — A  pageant  suitable  for  pres¬ 
entation  by  second  or  third  year  Spanish  classes. 

18.  Para  los  \inos  de  America. — A  collection  of 
poems  and  legends  in  Spanish  by  Gaston  Figueira 
of  Uruguay. 

19.  Trechos  da  Lilteralura  BrasiUira. — Extracts 
from  the  works  of  Brazilian  authors,  suitable  for 
students  studying  Portuguese. 

Miscellaneous  Material 

20.  Suggestions  for  Pan  American  Day  Programs. — A 
summary  of  ideas  that  have  been  used  in  success¬ 
ful  Pan  American  Day  programs  in  past  years  in 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  including 
outlines  of  ceremonies  utilizing  the  flags  of  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics  and  a  list  of  firms 
from  which  flags  may  be  purchased. 

21.  Books  Jot  Young  Readers. — Latin  America  in 
bright  pages  for  the  young.  Description  and  list 
of  books  in  English  on  Latin  America,  obtainable 
in  the  United  States,  with  names  of  publishers. 


22.  Sources  for  Latin  .imerican  Music. — Brief  listi 
of  songs,  orchestra  and  band  arrangements,  and 
collections  of  songs,  with  names  of  publishers. 
Contains  titles  and  sources  of  both  sheet  music 
and  phonograph  records. 

Copies  of  the  foregoing  material  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  free  of  charge  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 
It  has  been  found  necessary,  however,  to  make  a 
nominal  charge  for  the  following  music: 

Pan  American  Music 

National  .inthems  of  the  American  Republics. — ^Ar¬ 
rangement  for  six-piece  prehestra  (Piano,  1st  and 
2nd  violins,  viola,  cello  and  bass)  of  EXCERPTS 
from  the  National  Anthems  of  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics.  Especially  adaptable  for 
flag  ceremonies  (see  No.  20  above).  Price:  Fifty 
cents.  Arrangement  for  piano  only,  twenty-five 
cents. 

Address  all  communications  to  the 

Pan  American  Union 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The 

L.  S.  ROWE,  H&^^^^^V-^ssistant  Director 


The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Elcuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1 890  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of  that 
year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  arc  ad- 
■oinistered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 


ing  Board  composed_of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  adminbtrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
agpicultural  coopieration,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries, 
members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectual 
cooperation  exists  for  this  purpose.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  tmd  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiccial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


